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PART ONE 


THE COMPASS THAT STARTED 
THE WHOLE THINO 

The compass was given to Maari as a birthday 
present. Of course she received other presents, too. 
It would be hard to remember all of them now, but 
there must have been a golliwog and a couple of 
rubber puppies. Or was it a rubber puppy and a couple 
of golliwogs? Or something quite different? But the 
compass was there for sure. 

Maari's compass looked like a watch, only it did not 
tell time. But then a compass isn't expected to. Instead 
its needle showed the compass points: the northern 
point always pointed to the north, and the southern 
point to the south. The funny thing about it was that 
whenever you faced one cardinal point, the other was 
right behind your back. So you knew all the time that 
each step that took you away from the warm south 
brought you nearer to the cold north. 

From that day on Maari never parted with her 
compass. If it was not on her palm, it rested in her 
pocket. Guided by the compass she walked through 
the kitchen and all the rooms in the house. The the 
back yard and the front yard. And all the other walkable 
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places. But very soon all of them had been explored. 

"Daddy," said Maari, "I've been to every place 
in the neighbourhood with my compass. Now I'd like 
to go to some faraway place." 

"Just how far would you like to go?" asked Father. 

"I don't know exactly," Maari answered, "I think 
I'd certainly like to go far south. Or else far north. No, 
I'd really like to go south and north and some places in 
between as well." 

But of course you can't start off for such a great 
journey at once. And better not tell your kid the exact 
day, even if it is fixed, because the day a kid is waiting 
for is usually very slow to come. So Father just said, 
"We'll think it over." 

Or was it, 

"We'll talk it over with your mother." 

Or something else like that. 

In fact, it was not of the least importance what he 
really said. The important thing was that he should 
keep his word. And he did. The day came when all 
their things were packed, and with their tickets in their 
pockets they were ready for the trip. 

At first the train took them nearly south. Then the 
bus took them almost north. And then they walked, 
just the way Maari wanted: neither north nor south, 
but somewhere in between. 

The last stretch lay through a forest. The forest 
track passed through an aspen grove, then through 
some thick raspberry bushes. When at last they had 
got through a birch grove, they found themselves 
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on a sunny glade. They saw four tall spruces, and 
behind them, a huge grey hay-barn. Having passed the 
barn, they came to a spreading lime-tree and a small 
cottage surrounded by the rest of the outhouses: a log- 
walled granary and the sauna, which looked like a hay- 
cock. The place seemed very familiar... But of course! 
And Maari shouted, 

"Hurray! My clever compass has brought us to 
Grandmother's!" 

Hardly had she finished her words, when the door 
of the cottage gave a creak. The door of the sauna 
gave a squeak. Maari dashed across the yard as fast 
as her legs would carry her and, without slowing 
down, jumped into Grandmother's arms. 

"Tut, tut, tut! Good God!" exclaimed Grandmother. 
“Who's the big girl giving me such a knock-down kiss?" 

"Grandpa'll get an even bigger knock-down kiss," 
Maari retorted and prepared to take a good knock- 
down run at him... 

It is easy to guess what was said when the greetings 
were over. All grandparents who haven't seen their 
grandchild for a long time will say the same things. 

"What a lot you've grown during the year!" Grand- 
mother wondered. 

"Yes, I have!" Maari agreed. "And I've learned 
a lot, too. Two and two make four." 

"And how heavy you've become!" marvelled 

Grandfather. 

"Oh, yes, I have!" Maari assured. And she promised 
to put on even more weight. 
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Grandfather and Grandmother had had their cottage 
built on a lovely sloping glade. But the glade was 
not quite clear of trees. There grew some very tall 
trees, a few lilacs and birdcherry bushes. There were 
apple-trees and plum-trees, and currant bushes as 
well. And the flowers — graceful tulips and delicate 
daffodils — were in their finest blossom. The crisp green 
grass was studded with bright yellow dandelions. 

,J I used to have my swing here," Maari ran up to 
a rowan whose branch jutted to the open from the 
forest. 

"You'll have it here this summer too," Grandmother 
promised. 

"And I used to have a hut here," Maari penetrated 
into the thick clump of cherry-trees. 

"We'll build a new one this summer," Grandmother 
assured her. 

"And in the pine wood across the track I found 
a wild apple-tree," Maari recalled. She would have 
dashed off to inspect her last year's find immediately 
if Grandmother hadn't caught her by the arm. 

"We'd better go inside now," she suggested. 
"A little bird whispered in my ear in the morning that 
we might have guests." 

Maari knew the meaning of that hint. 

"Come along, all of you!" she shouted, making 
for the cottage. "Grandmother has baked us a cake!" 

The first response to this invitation came from a big 
grey cat. Appearing from nowhere, he was the first 
to reach the porch. With his whiskers spread out and 
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his tail carried high like a flag-staff he walked to and 
fro waiting for the door to be opened. 

Maari stopped so abruptly that she nearly lost 
her balance. 

"You've got a cat now! What's his name?" 

Grandfather narrowed his eyes. 

"No, it's not our cat really. He only holds a part-time 
job here. And he hasn't told us his name yet." 

The door opened with a creak. 

"Miaow!" purred the cat and popped in across the 
threshold. 

"He's just said it! He's just said it! Come along! 
Come along!" cried Maari and shot up the stairs after 
the cat. 


MUSTS AND MUSTN'TS 

Next morning Father left for town. Waiting for 
the bus he gave Maari his last instructions. 

"Will you remember you have to obey your grand- 
parents?" 

"Yes, I shall." said Maari. 

"Will you remember to keep away from the well?" 
"Yes, I shall," said Maari. 

"You won't take it into your head to play with the 
matches?" 

"No, I shan't," said Maari. 

"And you’ll remember you mustn't touch the socket 
and the plugs?" 
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"Yes, I shall," said Maari. 

As a kid always has to remember so very many 
things, once or twice she mixed up her answers. She 
said 'yes' where 'no' was expected, and 'no' instead 
of 'yes'. But she didn't notice it, and neither did Father. 

"What a nuisance kids are," Maari sighed when 
Father had left. "You never know when they may come 
to trouble." 

"Right you are, Maari," Grandfather agreed. But 
we must try to do our best. Now let's pretend that 
you are a grown-up person and we, Grandma and I, 
we're the kids. Now, do you think we could scamper 
about here without running the slightest risk? 

"Wait a minute, I'm going to check it up," said 
Maari and went on a round of inspection in the yard. 

She stopped under the eaves of the sauna and 
shook her head disapprovingly. 

"Oh, dear! The scythe is hanging so very low! 
My little Grandma and Grandpa may hurt themselves. 

At once Grandfather came up, took the scythe and 
stuck it high up behind a rafter in the hay-barn. 

"Oh, my!" Maari came to a halt behind the granary. 
"Potsherd and chips of glass! What if my little Grandma 
comes to look for some dolls' dishes here and cuts 
her finger?" 

Without delay Grandmother collected the chips on 
the shovel, took them into a hole outside the spruce 
hedge and covered them with earth. 

"What a constant cause of worry the kids are," Maari 
sighed deeply and continued her inspection tour. 
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THE ASPEN BLOCK 


One morning Maari was baking mud-cakes under 
the four giant spruces. Suddenly her ears caught a kind 
of drone in the forest. At first it was as though some 
dogs were growling far away — two, or even three dogs, 
or even more. Then it was as if a bear were growling, 
but much nearer. And then a large caterpillar tractor 
came into view at the bend of the forest track, pulling 
a large trailer with a pile of logs on it. 

When it got to the hay-barn, a thick round block 
of aspen rolled down and remained lying on the 
ground. 

"Hey! Mr Tractor Driver!" Maari shouted, waving 
her arms. "Stop! Stop, please! You've lost something!" 

The tractor driver waved back to her, but did not 
stop. Apparently he couldn't hear Maari because while 
pulling a load a tractor will growl louder than a dog, 
louder than a bear, louder than several dogs and a bear 
taken together. 

"Grandpa!" Maari ran home. "A tractor has just 
passed by and lost a large block of wood. What shall 
we do now?" 

"Why not make firewood?" said Grandfather. "I'll 
get my saw and my axe." 

But at the sight of the block Grandfather changed 
his mind. 

"You know what, Maari," said Grandfather. "This is 
no common block of wood. It's been somebody's 
dwelling place." 
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Maari, too, noticed a dark hole in it. It looked like 
a small round door leading into the hollow of the block. 
Behind the door there was a round living space, but 
the saw of the lumberjacks had cut off its ceiling and 
floor. It really looked like a lovely little house whose 



mysterious inhabitants had suddenly left. 

"Grandfather, who's been living in here?" 
Grandfather tapped lightly at the block with his axe. 
"Well, I guess some tiny animal has. Say, a squirrel. 
It's just like a little house, isn't it? Look, what a nice 
little door it's got." 

The door was very nice indeed: big enough for 
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Maari to thrust her hand inside the block. She did so 
and pulled out a soft grey feather. 

"This is just what I expected," Grandfather mur- 
mured, examining the feather. "An owl has lived here." 
Soon the two were sitting at Grandfather's writing 





desk, looking at the pictures of the owls in a large 
bird book. 

"The snowy owl," Grandfather read, "is a wintering 
guest in our parts. Its plumage is predominantly white." 

Maari twisted the feather between her fingers. 
It was as grey as grey could be. It could not have 
belonged to a snowy owl. 
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"The wood owl," Grandfather went on reading, 
"is a permanent resident in our country. The plumage 
is grey or rusty brown." 

So it might have been a wood owl! 

But there were other possible candidates. 

"The Tengmalm's owl has a very thick head," Grand- 
father read on. 

"The Ural owl has comparatively small eyes and 
a long tail." 

Maari's attention was attracted by the biggest owl 
in the picture, the white-breasted one. 

"Who's this one?" 

"This is the eagle owl," Grandfather explained. 
"Its scientific name is Bubo bubo. It has nocturnal 
habits and its flight is inaudible. Only it doesn't nest 
in hollow trees." 

Maari looked at the nocturnal bird that she now 
knew to have inaudible flight and the scientific name 
Bubo bubo. She looked again and gave a start. 

"But Grandpa, why does the Bubo in the book 
stare at me so angrily?" 


NIGHT VISITORS 

Maari slept in the back room. Between her bed and 
the window there stood a rubber plant with large smooth 
leathery leaves, and a small table with two potted 
plants on it. 

"Fresh air is good for sound sleep," Grandmother 
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would often say, and she left the small hinged venti- 
lation window open for the night. To keep away the 
gnats she fastened a piece of full to the window-frame. 

Maari had just gone to sleep when she felt somebody 
pull at the little toe of her right foot. 

The girl opened her eyes slowly. She s.aw an owl 
perched at the foot of her bed. 

Yes, she was absolutely sure it was an owl. But 
there were many varieties of the bird as she had just 
learned. Therefore she enquired, 

"Who exactly are you, if you please?" 

The owl bowed stiffly. 

"I'm the eagle owl, as ought to be plain from my 
appearance. Or to put me scientifically..." 

"Bubo," Maari anticipated the bird. 

The owl contrived a deeper bow. 

"Just so! Bubo bubo!" 

Now Maari recognized the large orange eyes which 
had glared at her so menacingly from the picture in 
the book. The eyes seemed to be even larger now. 
They glowed like two lanterns. 

What on earth could the eagle owl be up to? 

The visitor seemed to read her thoughts because 
he said, 

"I've come to collect my song feather," and he 
bowed again. 

Maari remembered the little grey feather she had 
found in the hollow aspen block. Now it was hidden 
under her pillow. She was about to reach for the 
feather and give it to the eagle owl, when suddenly 
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she remembered: the eagle owl, the largest ot the 
owls did not live in hollow trees! It nested on the 
ground, in small depressions between the roots ol 
large trees. So the grey leather could not be his. 

Maari quickly withdrew her hand. 



THE 
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"Eagle Owl, you're a liar! It's not your feather! 
The eagle owl produced a strange gurgling sound. 
Very much like an insolent laugh. 

"Hear that? The cheek!" he hissed. "You say that. 
If it isn't mine it will soon be." And he flapped his 
wings as if getting ready to fly onto Maan s pillow. 
But he did not. Instead the bird started growing. 
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Maari's heart sank, and she pressed herself against 
the pillow. The bird went on growing, his eyes became 
as big as saucers and his bill reached the pillow ready 
to snatch the feather. 

Maari wanted to cry for help, but her mouth would 



not open. She tried to fend the bird away, but her 
arms would not move. 

At that moment a bark came from the window. 
The eagle owl gave a start. His bill shrank. Then 
another bark was heard, and within a few seconds 
the eagle owl diminished to his usual size, shot out of 
the open window and was lost out of sight. 
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"Just like a terrible dream," Maari thought. And 
she pulled her blanket over her head for greater 
comfort and safety. 

"I was just a little bit frightened, too, I think," she 
reflected in the cosy dark of her bed. "But now it's 
all over. I hope from now on no owl will ever set his 
bill into this room again." 

But she was mistaken. When she put her head out 
again she saw another owl perched at the foot of her 
bed. He had a smaller head, a smaller body, a shorter 
tail than the eagle owl. 

And this owl had a friendly twinkle in his eyes. 

"I hope you aren't scared. How do you do." 

"How do you do," Maari answered politely. "I’m 
not scared at all. Or if I am, then just a little bit. I'm 
more surprised than scared. To have so many visitors! 

I wouldn't wonder if the dog climbed in, too. I mean 
the dog who barked outside." 

The owl winked at her again. 

"You may take it that he's in your room already. It 
was me who barked!" 

Maari regarded her new visitor searchingly. There 
could be no doubt: the size of a crow, the markings 
on the plumage. She knew this owl. Had seen him 
in Grandfather's book. And she said, 

"I had no idea the wood owl could bark!" 

"Knack, knack, knack,!" the bird clapped his bill. 
Apparently that was the way he laughed. 

"Funny, isn't it? Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Usually we don't bark, not we. But this was a very 
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special occasion. I was afraid you might give my 
feather to the eagle owl." 

So here was one more possible owner of the feather! 
Maari put her hand under the pillow, pulled out the 
feather and examined it closely. As far as its colour 
went it might belong to the visitor. Also, it was a fact 
that the wood owl tended to dwell in hollow trees. 
But there were other owls who lived in the hollows. 
How could she possibly be sure the feather had really 
been part of his plumage once? 

The wood owl understood the reason why she 
hesitated. He raised his wing. 

"Here you can see the gap it's left," he said. 

The evidence was convincing, there could be no 
doubt. She handed the feather to the wood owl. The 
bird shifted his wing and stuck the feather back into 
its place. The feather fitted the gap perfectly. 

"A song feather! Fancy that nonsense!" the wood 
owl muttered with indignation. "Everybody knows the 
owls are no song-birds. They're birds of wisdom. Well, 
of course, it is less widely known that only those who 
have the feather of wisdom under their wings are 
really omniscient. 11 

Maari gazed with awe at the wood owl who was 
omniscient now. Mother knew a great deal, yet by far 
not everything. Father knew a great deal, but unfor- 
tunately not everything either. In fact, Maari had never 
before met a really omniscient person. But did this 
owl know everything indeed? She had better investigate 
into the matter. 
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“Well, Mr Wood Owl," Maari began, "can you 
tell me how old I am?" 

"Five," came an immediate answer. 

"When do I have my birthday?" 

"The first day of May." 


That was correct, too. 

"What time must I go to bed at night?" 

"At ten sharp. But you never do," came a prompt 
reply, followed by the funny knack-knack-knack 
sound. 

The owl was a know-all indeed. But if he knew 
everything he must also know... 
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"If you please," Maari blurted, "can you tell me 
where's the beautiful marble I lost last summer?" 

"Sure, I can," uttered the wood owl, raised his wing 
and smoothed fondly the feather festored to its place. 
"You can find it where the pumpkins are growing." 



Maari had no more questions to ask now. At least 
she thought so at the moment. But she was mistaken. 
The wood owl was going to take off from the window 
sill, when Maari suddenly remembered one more thing. 

"Mr Wood Owl! Wait a minute! Tell me, why was 
the eagle owl so terribly frightened by the bark? 
Are the owls afraid of dogs?" 
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The wood owl laughed his creaking laugh. 

"Not the true owls, they aren't. But that was a fake 
owl. Didn't he remind you of anyone?" 

Maari thought hard. The burning eyes... The gurgling 
voice... Wait a minute... Wasn't he... The sudden dis- 
covery made her gasp. 

"Was it... was he really our cat?" 

"He really was the cat of this house who goes 
flying about as an owl at night." 

With that, the wood owl pushed the curtain aside 
to take his leave. 

At that moment Maari raised her eyes. A branch 
of the apple-tree which nearly reached her window 
caught her attention. Glaring at her from among the 
swaying leaves were the two yellow eyes. The fake 
eagle owl had returned. He was lurking behind her 
window. Of course he was after the feather. Maari 
realized that it was too late to warn the wood owl. 
For a moment she was quite at a loss, but then she knew 
what to do. 

"Wow, wow, wow!" the girl screamed, and then, 
taking a deep breath, she let out a low resounding 
'wow, wow, wow!' of a big dog. 

When in the morning Grandmother had put the 
bowl of porridge on the table and filled one cup with 
milk and two with coffee, Maari held up her spoon 
with an air of importance. 

"You know, I had visitors at night. At first there 
came a fake owl, then came the real one. And then 
it so happened that the fake owl wanted to rob 
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the real owl of his feather of wisdom. You can never 
guess, never on earth, how I managed to scare the 
fake owl!" 

Grandmother was busy shelling her egg, Grand- 
father was making himself some bread and butter. 
Their faces were so absolutely blank, as though they 
would never on earth guess what had startled the fake 
owl. 

"D'you think I blew the trumpet?" Maari offered 
and burst out laughing. 

"Or shot the gun?" Maari laughed even louder. 

"Oh, do make a guess, Grandpa! Guess something, 
just anythin g!" 

"You barked," said Grandfather. "At first in a thin 
voice, then in a deeper voice. But in order to completely 
frighten away the ... owl ... you rolled over, and fell 
flop onto the floor." 

Maari looked at Grandfather with a thoughtful scowl. 
She wasn't altogether pleased with that guess. 

"And what did you do then?" 

"Why, I lifted you back onto your bed." 

"And what did I do?" 

"Well, you whimpered, just a tiny bit." 

"What did Grandmother do?" 

"Fetched a glass of sugar water." 

"And what did I do?" 

"Clutched my hand until you fell asleep again." 

Maari uttered a deep sigh. But the owls? Did her 
grandparents think they only appeared in her dream? 
No, it couldn't have been a dream. 
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"But the owl did guess how old I am." 

"You said it to yourself," Grandfather explained. 
"And he knew when my birthday is." 

Grandfather patted the girl on the arm. 

"That, too, you said to yourself. It often happens 


like this in one's dreams. There's nothing strange 
about it." 

Sulkily Maari finished her porridge and slipped 
into the yard. The grey cat was doing his part-time job 
lying in wait for a mouse near a hole in the tulip bed. 
Maari squatted down, looked into his eyes and whis- 
pered with a last spark of hope, 
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"I say, you do go flying about as an owl by night, 
don't you? No use denying it, I know you do." 

She bent over nearer to the cat and gave a bark. 
The cat measured her with a long disinterested 
glance and never stirred an ear. 


So it must have been a dream... Aimlessly, Maari 
shambled about the garden. There had been no owls. 
No guessing of her age. No... She had come to a halt 
in the corner of the kitchen-garden. In front of her 
there was a mound of compost with luxuriant pumpkin 
plants on top of it. 

Maari kicked idly a piece of board on which a huge 
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pumpkin had rested the previous summer. In the 
depression where the board had lain something was 
glittering. She bent over it and her mouth fell open. 
It was the precious marble she had lost once! 


GRANDMOTHER AND GRANDFATHER 

Maari's grandmother is short and rather stout. Grand- 
father is tall and lean. 

Grandmother has in her dresser a diploma — for 
the First Prize in Extinguisher Race at a Firemen's 
Competition at Purila. 

Grandfather keeps in a drawer of his writing desk 
an Honour Certificate for Good Progress at the Imperial 
High School of St. Petersburg. 

Grandmother believes everything she is told. Some 
of her most recent beliefs are: the moths don't stand 
the smell of orange peels; the spruce bark infusion is 
the best remedy for the corns; the moles will never 
burrow in a marigold bed; tobacco smoke will keep 
the greenflies off the roses. 

Grandfather is sceptical of everything he is told. 
Sometimes he refuses to believe his own eyes. To 
make him believe something you must find it written 
down in old books. Grandfather has lots of such clever 
books on his shelf. 

Grandfather is slow and thoroughgoing. When he 
is planning to make new porch stairs he knows exactly 
that he's got to take four parts of gravel to one part 
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of cement. He can also tell you that in olden times 
masons would add the whites of seven eggs to one 
bucket of mortar, and they wouldn't allow a sun- 
heated stone to be laid into the wall. When Grandfather 
intends to build something it takes him one year to 
make his plans, another year to get everything ready, 
and a third year to do the job. 

Grandmother has no patience to wait. She has no 
patience to wait even a day. Grandmother is fully 
capable of taking one part of gravel and four parts of 
cement, breaking seven eggs over her frying-pan, and 
thus both the fried eggs and the new stairs are there 
before Grandfather starts pulling his hair. 

It takes Grandmother half a day to lay a chimney, 
one day to cast a concrete ceiling for their cellar, and 
one week to build a new sauna. Making a hollow 
block of wood into a doll's house takes no time at all. 
She examines the aspen block and thinks a bit. 

"Get me the nails, Maari!" calls Grandmother. 

Maari runs to the shed and returns with the nails. 

"Get me the hammer, Maari!" calls Grandmother. 

Maari runs to the workshop and returns with the 
hammer. 

Tap-tap-tap! goes the hammer and the wooden 
lid of an old oot makes a fine floor. Tap-tap-tap! goes 
the hammer and a haftless wooden shovel serves as 
a roof. 

"There," Grandmother says. "Let your doll move in." 

Maari is a little disappointed that her doll’s house 
is ready in a jiffy. 
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"Grandmother, let's do more building!" Maari 
insists. 

Grandmother can't see the point. 

"What else is there to build? It's ready," she says 
and hurries away to tackle a new job. 



But Maari will not give in so easily. At home, back 
in town, she isn't even allowed to touch her father's 
tools. Now she is very reluctant to give them up. 
There is a twisted stub of a branch lying under an 
apple-tree. Maari sticks it into the round doorway 
of her new house and gives it a hard knock with her 
hammer. What else is there to do? Oho! Grandmother 
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has dropped a nail. Behind the stacks of firewood 
Maari picks up a yellowish-brown bracket fungus. She 
drives the nail through the fungus and hammers it 
until it is firmly fastened to the wall of the aspen block. 

Now the house has a far more finished look. Maari 



fetches her golliwog who is to live in the house. 
But how is the doll to enter the house? It's got a firm 
floor under it and a strong roof over it. And the 
doorway is stopped by a plug which can t be removed 
any more. 

"Grandpa!" Maari calls for help. "Grandpa!" 

"Oh! What a nice nose!" Grandfather is surprised 
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at the changes in the round block of wood and takes 
a few steps back to have a better look. 

Maari backs away together with him to admire her 
effort. 

Indeed, what a cute nose! 

"I've meant it to be a nose," she says. 

"And the bracket," Grandfather touches the fungus, 
"this is fine, too. Just like an ear." 

Maari is pleased. 

"I've meant it to be an ear!" 

"The ear's there," Grandfather observes. "The nose's 
there. Now what the chap hasn't got is..." 

"What is it the chap hasn't got?" 

"B, E, A," prompts Grandfather and looks at his 
granddaughter expectantly. 

"R, D!" Grandfather goes on prompting. Maari's 
eyes grow bright with understanding. 

"Beard!" she dances. "Of course, the chap simply 
must have a beard. A nice small beard will make him 
so handsome!" 

The beard is easy to find in the spruce-grove. 
There are several trees there whose trunks are all 
covered with a heavy growth of grey moss and lichen. 
And then Grandfather did something to the chap's 
cap so that it can be lifted. Then Grandfather gets 
his pad-saw and cuts a slit into the side of the block 
to serve the chap as the mouth. The woodpeckers 
have taken care of the eyes before. 

"This is just the kind of chap I had in mind," Maari 
is very pleased with Grandfather. "A chap with a nose 
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and an ear and a mouth and a beard... A chap which 
may serve as a house at times. And now let's give 
him a beautiful name, too." 

Grandfather cannot think of a beautiful name. He 
is of no help here. Maari must choose a beautiful 
name herself. 

Maari thinks. She thinks very hard and soon she 
finds a name. 

"You know, Grandfather, let's call him Aadu." 


THE BEES 

One day when Maari was looking for sorrel behind 
the sauna she noticed something very strange. Near 
the fringe of the wood, a little below the tops of the 
trees, a small black cloud was approaching. Buzzing 
and humming and droning it encircled Grandmother's 
hop-sticks, stretched itself out like a belt and suddenly, 
as if an invisible hand had given it a tug at one end, 
dissolved in the branches of the lime-tree. 

How could a cloud dissolve like that, leaving the 
hum hanging in the air? 

Maari came nearer very cautiously. Her mouth 
fell open with surprise. She saw a large brownish 
ball shifting and shivering in a forked branch of the 
lime-tree. It changed its shape swinging here and 
there, but never losing height. And it droned inces- 
santly. 

"Grandpa! Grandma!" Maari ran tripping across the 
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yard with the news. "Come here! Quickly! Come and 
see what a wonder is hanging in the lime-tree!" 

There was a swarm of honey-bees hanging off 
a branch. 

"When it grows too crowded for the bees in their 



hive, part of them will fly off in search of a new 
dwelling-place," explained Grandfather. 

"You keep clear!" said Grandmother to Maari. 
"What are you waiting for?" said Grandmother to 
Grandfather. 

"Oh my! What a blessing!" said Grandmother to 
herself. 
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Grandfather went into the house and picked out 
a yellow-covered book from his bookshelf and found 
the page he wanted. 

"When the swarm settles and forms a cluster on 
a branch of some tree one has to take a ladle and 
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transfer the bees into a bushel or a box with a lid 
on it." 

Grandmother hastened into the pantry, fetched a 
ladle, wiped it clean and stuck it under Grandfather's 
trouser-belt. 

"One has to take special care that the queen gets 
driven into the bushel." 
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Grandmother ran to the kitchen, took her glasses 
and put them on. 

"In order to keep the bees in check it is advisable 
to spray them with water from time to time." 

Getting a bucket and a bunch of leafy birch-twigs 
took a bit more time, but at last everything seemed 
to be ready. 

"You keep away!" said Grandmother to Maari. 

"Now, why don't you set to work?" said Grand- 
mother to Grandfather. 

"The churn will serve me as a bushel," said Grand- 
mother to herself. 

But when, well equipped, they came to the lime-tree, 
with Maari, though not allowed, in their wake, they 
couldn't hear the least sound of hum from the tree. 
For there was no swarm of bees, not a ladleful of bees, 
not a single bee left. 

"Well, of all things! That's what comes from taking 
your own sweet time," Grandmother was deeply 
annoyed, and she shed the water meant for curbing 
the honey-bees onto a currant bush. 

"Mrs Soorup got ten kilograms of honey out of 
one hive last summer," Grandmother was even more 
deeply annoyed, and she threw the bunch of leafy 
birch-twigs onto a stack of firewood. 

Grandfather said nothing. He took the churn and 
the ladle back into the pantry, picked up the yellow- 
covered book again and showed Maari the picture 
of a bee. 
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The honey-bee in the picture was much bigger 
than the bees flying in the garden and visiting the 
flowers. "Antennae," Grandfather read. "Thorax," he 
continued and pointed at the picture with his pencil. 

It goes without saying that he didn't do it with 
the pointed end of his pencil. 


THE NEW INHABITANTS OF THE ASPEN BLOCK 

Every afternoon Maari was supposed to take an 
hour's nap in her bed. It was a torturous time. She 
was very much afraid that she might fall into deep 
sleep and miss something important. To be on the 
safe side, she never sank her head too deep mto the 
pillow, and she made a point of keeping at least one ear 
on the alert. Now that alert ear heard the bang of the 
door, quick steps, a creak of the drawer of the desk and 
a few words muttered in a bass voice. Maari opened her 
eyes. Just in time to see Grandfather disappear behind 
the door with his binoculars in his hand. 

Of course Maari could not remain lying in her bed. 
She seized her dress from the back of the chair and 
ran after Grandfather. 

She found him standing on the mound of the cellar 
studying through his binoculars the little aspen doll 
house, which at the same time was also a grey-coated 
little chap with a jockey cap and one ear. Maari could 
see the reason for his curiosity even with the naked eye. 
There were hundreds of bees circling around the little 
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chap. They flipped like tiny black bullets around its 
twisted nose, besieged the large protruding yellow 
ear and scrambled about in the grey beard. 

So that was where the swarm of honey-bees had 
repaired from behind the sauna! 

Maari was burning with curiosity. 

"Grandpa, what are the bees doing there? Let's 
go and take a look." 

But Grandfather held the girl back, seizing her 
by the hand. 

"You'd better look at them from where we are. 
A tiny voice is telling me in my ear that we can't go 
nearer," he said. 

Maari raised the binoculars to her eyes. Miraculously 
the bees came so near that it seemed they were 
circling about her head. In fact they were swarming 
about Aadu's head. Through the binoculars she could 
watch the merry-go-round whirl. Those who got tired 
of spinning around alighted onto the beard of the aspen 
chap and popped into its wooden stomach. 

"Grandfather, do you think the honey-bees will 
settle down here?" 

Grandfather took the binoculars. 

"It depends on the queen bee. If she's entered 
and likes it there, it means they've accepted the new 
house. In that case the worker bees are already busy 
building the honeycombs. And as soon as the combs 
are ready they'll start gathering nectar into them." 

Maari mused. The world of the honey-bees struck 
her as strangely familiar. 
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"Grandpa, is the queen bee the real queen of the 
bees?" 

Grandfather smiled. 

"In a way she is." 

"And all the other bees are her subjects, aren't 
they?" 

"Looks like that." 

"And now she orders them to build honeycombs?" 

"Most probable," Grandfather agreed. "The most 
important thing is that the queen should consider 
the house you've built suitable to live in." 

"I'm sure she does," said Maari. Suddenly she 
remembered her golliwog. 

"What'll become of my doll inside? Will she remain 
their prisoner?" 

Grandfather patted her on the shoulder soothingly. 

"The way it looks to me, she might become... 
ehem!... like this one ... well, what's her name..." 

"Like a Sleeping Beauty!" Maari prompted and 
began jumping for joy. She didn't mind in the least 
her golliwog becoming Princess Sleeping Beauty for 
a while. 

Suddenly Maari heard the rattling of a bicycle 
from the road. She turned to see Grandmother approach- 
ing and shouted, 

"Grandma, the honey-bees're still here. They've 
moved into my aspen chap. But we can't go near, 
the tiny voice in Grandfather's ear won’t allow!" 

"Fancy that!" Grandmother was glad, too, that the 
swarm had not deserted them. Then she looked at 
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Grandfather and burst out laughing, 

“Now let's go in, all of us. I'd better apply a vinegar 
compress on that tiny voice of Grandfather's." 

Only now did Maari notice what had happened 
to Grandfather's nose. It was all swollen and red, 
just like a big ripe tomato. 


THE YELLOW-COVERED BOOK 

Maari was used to being read two stories before 
she fell asleep. In that respect she liked it better in the 
country than in town. Back home Mother would read 
only when she had time. And when she did have time, 
only on condition that Maari had, before going to bed, 
put her slippers nicely under the chair, her stock- 
ings on the chair, and her dress on the back of the 
chair. 

Father would agree to read more readily. In fact 
he was always willing to read, but more often than 
not Maari did not like his reading. The trouble with 
him was that no matter who he was reading about, 
a princess or the three sons of a poor man, they never 
failed to put their thumbs into their mouths and suck 
them with a hearty appetite. Once when reading a book 
about the life of young soldiers, Father made the 
whole bunch of them stand formed up, with their 
thumbs in their mouths. 

Therefore Maari could never relax and let herself 
to be carried away by Father's reading. She had to be 
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on the alert. And at the first hint of somebody nearing 
his or her thumb to the mouth Maari would protest, 

“Oh, no-oo! Stop it! It doesn't say so in the book. 
You're thinking it up!" 

It was quite different with her grandparents. In 
their stories all princesses got duly married to the 
cowherds, and the overseas dragons got their heads 
chopped off so swiftly that they were given no 
chance to even think of putting their paws into their 
mouths. Her grandparents' stories had only one 
drawback — they were too short. 

“Do read on," Maari would ask for more. 

But Grandmother said, 

“Ducky, I've no time." 

Grandmother really had no time. She had many 
jobs on her hands: to control the moths, to curb the 
lice on the rose leaves, to unravel some old socks to 
weave the woolen yarn into new rugs. 

“Just one more story, please ,“ Maari tried to bargain 
with Grandfather, but he would say, 

"Tomorrow. I'll be reading again tomorrow. Today 
I've got to saw some firewood." 

That evening, however, nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. When Maari had snuggled up in her bed and put 
her thumb in her mouth, Grandfather didn't go to chop 
firewood. He went into his room and took the yellow- 
covered book from his bookshelf. 

At the sight of that unusual proceeding Maari was 
instantly broad awake again. 

"But Grandfather, you're not chopping firewood!" 
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she celled from her bed which, as you remember, 
was separated from the window only by the big rubber- 
tree. 

Grandfather said nothing. 

“Grandfather, you're reading a book instead!" 

No answer. 

“Grandfather, if you're reading a book you might 
as well read it aloud!" And to press her wish Maari 
pushed off her blanket, ran barefoot up to Grandfather 
and seized him by the hand. 

Grandfather started arguing. 

“My book's not a storybook," he said. 

“This is a learned book," he said. 

"It's about the honey-bees only. Such books aren't 
meant for kids." 

But Maari clung to him. 

You needn't read it to a kid," she persisted. 
"Read to yourself, only read in a loud voice." 

So Grandfather was made to read his learned book 
aloud. It said in the book that the beehive is the home 
of the bees. It also said that the hive entrance is 
guarded by the special guards, lest som uninvited 
guests, such as the greedy hornets, should get in. 
It said that every bee in the hive has its definite duty. 
Some bees gather pollen and nectar from the flowers, 
others see to it that the hive is kept in order; they 
sweep the floor and circulate air with their wings. 
It was also described in the book how the queen bee 
walks on the honeycombs followed by her suite, and 
lays an egg into every empty cell. 
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When Grandfather read that the honey-bees know 
how to build wax cells in the honeycombs with the 
minimum amount of wax to store the maximum quantity 
of honey, which means that they must be very good at 
sums, Maari said thoughtfully, 

"Then the honey-bees must know how much two 
and two is, mustn't they?" 

She could not hear what Grandfather said. He 
vanished, and so did his slightly monotonous reading 
voice. Instead, she could discern a tiny low hum, as of a 
bee circling over her bed. And then the room started 
reeling and Whirling round and round and Maari whirled 
together with it. Suddenly the walls disappeared and 
she found herself in the garden. With her hands spread 
out wide she was hovering over the clump of tulips, 
but of course she was not swimming but flying. 


THE VISIT 

"Hello! How are you? How's your head? Still dizzy?" 

Maari felt her forehead. It was cool as the forehead 
of a healthy kid is supposed to be. 

"Must've got used to it," she said. "Was I really 
flying? I never knew people could fly without air- 
planes!" 

The bee produced a sound that might have been 
a laugh, had it not been buzzing. 

"Not all people can. It's only those whom we 
invite to pay us a visit. Would you like to take another 
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training flight, or shall we set out at once?" 

Maari thought a little. 

"Let's start at once," she said. She was anxious 
to meet the queen bee, because queens are very 
scarce nowadays and live so far away. 



"Just as you wish," the bee agreed. 

"But how could I possibly squeeze into your house?" 
Maari suddenly remembered her own size. 

"That's no problem at all," said the bee merrily 
and touched Maari with her antennae. 

At once Maari became small, as small as her 
companion. 
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"Do you think the guards will let me pass?" Maari 
asked the bee. 

"The guards are no problem either," the bee said. 
"They've been warned. Still, to be on the safe side, 
I'm taking a bit of pollen. No guards will ever stop 



anyone who brings something into the hive. They only 
attack those who come to take something out of it." 

For a while they flew about over the lawn, picked 
out the yellowest dandelions and rolled on its blossom 
until they got yellow all over. Then they rose and 
made for the aspen chap on the edge of the forest. 

"Mind you fly in a straight line now," the bee 
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hummed. “All bees take a bee-line when they are 
on their way to the hive with a load." 

So they flew straight up to the aspen chap. The 
guards bowed to them in welcome, and they crept 
inside. Next moment they found themselves surrounded 
by a large group of bees. 

“Oh! Oh!" Maari wondered. “Why are you all 
trying to stroke me? You tickle me so!" 

Her companion soothed her, 

"Don't you worry. They're licking us clean. The 
bringers of food are always received like this. Now, 
you'll see, we'll be fed at once, too." 

Indeed, a tiny grey bee advanced from the crowd 
and poured some delicious substance on Maari's lips. 

“All bringers of food are fed in the hive," Maari's 
companion explained. "Then they're able to fly out 
again." 

Maari was given time to look around now. Although 
a narrow shaft of light penetrated into the hollow of 
the aspen block, it was quite dark inside at first. 
But soon her eyes got used to the dimness. She could 
see some honey-bees sweeping the floor busily, and 
others building honeycombs, and still others circulating 
air with their wings. And then it was that she noticed 
the queen bee. 

The queen was walking on the finished honeycombs. 
Maari recognized her by the sparkling crown on her 
head. The queen bee was also a great deal bigger 
than her subjects. She stopped at each cell and bent 
to inspect it, supporting her crown with one of her 
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six legs. If she found everything in order and clean, 
she laid a tiny egg into the cell. 

"Very soon a honey-bee will hatch out of each 
egg," Maari heard her companion whisper. 

The queen bee had noticed them. 

"Hello! So you're the little girl who.'s built this 
fine house for us?" she asked Maari. 

Maari curtsied politely. 

"Yes, I am, your Majesty. And Grandmother helped 
me a little." 

"A very nice house indeed," the queen bee praised 
her. "What I like best is that the window is boarded 
up. We, honey-bees, don't like it to be light in our 
house." 

"I boarded up that window myself, without any- 
body's help," Maari informed the queen bee eagerly, 
brightening up. 

"And what I like even more is that the house has 
a handsome yellow balcony," the queen bee went on. 
"It makes a perfect landing place for the bees when 
they return home." 

"I built the yellow balcony on my own too," Maari 
said even more cheerfully. 

"May I take a closer look at everything here?" 
she asked the queen bee, getting bolder. "Then 
I'll be able to tell the others about the life in the bee- 
hive." 

The queen bee nodded. 

"But of course. You're welcome. I'll show you 
round myself." 
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With the suite following respectfully in their wake 
Maari and the queen bee plunged into a narrow 
passage between the honeycombs. Everywhere they 
could see the bees busily at work. 

"We have no idlers here," the queen explained. 


"The first job a young bee is given when she is out 
of her cradle is cleaning the honeycombs." 

Maari watched with great interest the young bees 
trying hard to even the edges of the honeycombs 
and to polish the inner walls. 

"You'll not mix them up with the others?" the queen 
asked Maari anxiously. 
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"No, I shan't," Maari assured her. "I'll imagine 
small brushes into their hands." 

"When they get older they're allowed to feed 
the babies." 

"I'll imagine rubber-nippled bottles under their 


"When they get still older their duty is to relieve 
the bees from their loads when they come home after 
visiting the flowers." 

"I'll think of them as wearing the white caps of 
the cooks. And I'll imagine small ladles shining in their 
hands, too." 

"This is by far not all," the queen bee went on 
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humming. "Can you see the bees sweeping the rubbish 
over there?" 

"They might wear a broom as a token of their rank." 

"At the entrance there are standing the guards of 
the hive." 

"They might carry spears on their shoulders." 

"And here you can see tired bees staggering home 
with their loads of pollen and nectar." 

"Why not think of them as carrying baskets in 
their hands?" said Maari. So far she had managed to 
keep all the bees neatly apart. 

Suddenly her ears caught an excited buzzing noise 
from some of the honeycombs at the back. After a while 
she saw two important-looking overseers approaching. 
They were pushing in front of them a mournful-looking, 
hunched-up builder of honeycombs. 

"Your Majesty," they addressed the queen. "This 
in unheard of. This one here builds cells with crooked 
walls. Such honeycombs take much wax, but store 
little honey." 

The builder was very much ashamed. She dared 
not raise her head. 

"Honestly, I did try to build straight walls," she 
wailed. "I can't imagine how they turned out to be 
so crooked." 

The queen bee shook her head so that the crown 
slipped onto her antennae. 

"This is really unprecedented," she said to Maari. 
"I can't imagine how a thing like that can happen 
at all. The honeycombs are always built so that they 
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take the minimum of wax and store the maximum of 
honey." 

"But the little thing may be poor at sums," Maari 
ventured. "She may have forgotten how much two and 
two is, and that may be the reason why the walls don't 
come out straight." 

The queen bee refused to believe it. 

A shudder passed through her wings. "Can that be 
possible?" she exclaimed. "Well, tell me how much 
two and two is," she asked the culprit. 

"Five," came a shy answer. 

The moment was too painful, and nobody knew 
which way to look. 

"Six," the builder offered in whispers. "No, seven. 
I mean, I really must've forgotten..." 

"Shame on you!" pronounced the queen bee. 
"Shame! Shame! Shame! Fancy a builder like this! Just 
fancy! Give her a job that requires no knowledge 
of mathematics. Send her to mop the floor of the hive." 

Now the queen bee turned to Maari, praising her. 

"You've helped us a second time. You may try on 
my crown as a reward." 

Maari took the crown very carefully and placed it 
on her head. She tried to imagine herself in the role 
of the queen bee. How many subjects would she 
have to order about? 

"How many subjects do you have?" she wanted to 
know. 

"I can't tell you the exact number," the queen bee 
said. "I've had no time to count them. I've been so 
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busy laying eggs all the time." 

„Just how many eggs do you usually lay?" Maari 
was curious. "Do you know the exact number?" 

"Luckily I do," the queen bee assured her. "Thou- 
sands upon thousands every summer. I'm afraid I 
must be off now, or else some eggs may remain unlaid." 
And she placed the beautiful golden crown back on her 
head. 

Unfortunately the queen bee had no time to carry 
out her plan. There came an alarmed buzz. This time 
it was heard from the entrance. 

"Enemies! Beware of the enemies!" Maari heard 
excited shouts. 

The queen bee was rapidly escorted to safety. Other 
bees left their work and hurried to the door. Maari 
joined them. 

The beehive was besieged by the hornets. 

"Honey! Give us honey!" they demanded. "Let us 
in! We want honey!" 

But the doorway was blocked by the guard-bees 
who threatened, 

"Who dares come will meet his death! Come — and 
you'll be gone! Come — and you'll be gone!" 

But the hornets were not afraid of being dead and 
gone. They assaulted violently and broke through the 
line of the guards. But in place of the fallen bees came 
other, and yet other bees, and Maari was with them. 

"Go away, bad hornets!" she cried. "This is the 
bees' home, and the honey is theirs. You'd better 
collect your own honey for yourselves!" 
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But the hornets would not retreat. They didn't want 
to gather their own honey for themselves. They renewed 
their attacks. 

The chief of the hornets descended on Maari. 

"Go away, you bad hornet!" Maari yelled and 
fended him off with her arms. 

"Go away, you bad hornet!" Maari screamed and 
kicked. 

"You may think I'm small, but in fact I'm a hundred 
million times bigger than you!" 

But the hornet was getting ready to sting her. 

"Shshshsh..." he droned his wicked song. "Sting, 
sting, sting!" 

"Ouch!" Maari gave a cry of pain. 

With all her strength she grabbed the hornets' 
chief and with a loud thump pushed him down from 
the threshold of the hive. 

Maari felt giddy. It must be the sign of poisoning. 
She was suddenly seized by pity for her poor self. 

"Mother!" she cried. 

"Father!" she cried. 

"Grandmother!" she called. 

"Grandfather!" she called. 

She felt even giddier. 

I'm dying , Maari thought. 
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ON THE NEXT MORNING 


Maari's mother doesn't like to speak about death. 
Her grandmother hates speaking about death. Father, 
too, avoids the topic, but Maari remembered him 
mention once that death is silence and darkness. 

"Can't one hear anything at all when one's dead?" 
Maari had inquired. And Father had said, 

"No, one can't hear anything at all." 

"Can't one see anything at all when one's dead?" 
Maari had persisted. And Father had answered, 

"No, one can't see anything at all." 

But, strangely enough, Maari could hear. She could 
hear the wall clock strike once with a great deal of 
crackling. She could hear a board of the floor creak. 
And then the buzzing of a bee reached her ears. 

Maari opened her eyes. She could see a bee walking 
on the curtain. So she could hear and was even able 
to see the honey-bee. It was clear that she was alive. 

She examined her legs and arms. They occupied 
nearly half of her bed. 

"The bee must have given me back my former 
size," Maari decided. "That's why it was buzzing here." 

Maari gave a merry whistle and jumped out of 
her bed. It was great to be alive and as big as 
before! At first she decided to keep all her adventures 
to herself. But at breakfast table she thought she might 
as well tell one or two things about the life of the 
bees to enlighten Grandmother. 

"Grandma," she swallowed her porridge and raised 
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her spoon. "Surely you don't know what the honey-bees 
are doing in their aspen house, do you?" 

"How do I know? I've never peered into it," Grand- 
mother sounded moody for some reason. 

"Oh, I can tell you all about it," Maari boasted. 
"Some bees sweep the floor, others make wind with 
their wings. And those who know that two and two 
make four build the honeycombs." 

"Now, can you tell me if it is light inside their 
house?" Maari put Grandmother another question. 

This time she received no reply. 

"It's not light at all," Maari answered her question 
herself. "In fact it's quite dark there. The honey-bees 
don't really want it to be light in their house. I was 
even praised by their queen for boarding up the 
window. The queen bee was so kind she let me try her 
little golden crown on." 

Still she failed to excite the curiosity of her grand- 
parents. Maari pulled a long furrow in her porridge 
and tried again, 

"Grandfather, are you afraid of the hornets' sting- 
ing?" 

Grandfather's hand rose to touch his nose. It was 
still red and swollen. 

"I'm afraid of all kind of stings now," he said. 

"But I'm not," Maari bragged. "When I was visiting 
the bees the hornets attacked us. Do you believe me 
if I tell you that I lashed out at them without fear? 
Just kicked them down!" 

"I do believe you," said Grandfather looking at 
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the rubber-tree that stood between the window and 
Maari's bed. The plant had lost two of its lowest 
leaves, and two more leaves were dangling half broken. 

"And do you believe me that I fought with my 
arms, too?" 



"I do believe you," muttered Grandfather looking 
at the curtain that hung by one corner only. 

"And do you believe me," Maari fiddled with 
| her spoon, "I seized the biggest and most wicked 

hornet and threw him down with a crash?" 

"Yes, I heard the crash clearly enough," Grandfather 
confirmed. Now he was looking at the dustpan with 
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a lot of sweepings in it — pot chips, earth and something 
green — left on the floor in front of the stove. 

Maari, too, looked at the chips. Then her eyes 
wandered to the small table by the window where 
only the day before a pot with a pink-flowered cactus 



had stood. Suddenly it was so quiet in the room that 
you could hear the bees buzzing in the orchard. 

"Grandfather... then it was the flower-pot that went 
down with a crash?" Maari asked in a tiny voice. 

"Looks like that," Grandfather said in an equally 
tiny voice. 

"But the big hornet that I pushed away?" 
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"You must've dreamed about it." 

"And the queen bee? Was she a dream, too?" 
Maari's lips quivered. 

"Well, I think so," said Grandfather. 

"And the bee who made me so small by her charms?" 

"It was a dream, too, I'm afraid, 1 ' said Grandfather. 
"A bee cannot really convert anyone into a dwarf of 
a giant. Such things can only happen in dreams, or 
in fairy-tales." 

"All but a dream," Maari murmured. She was 
deeply disappointed. Then she remembered something 
important. 

"But I got stung when I had that fight with the 
hornets' chief. Look, there's even a mark of the sting 
on my skin. And my hand is still smarting." 

"You'll soon forget it," Grandfather comforted her. 
"The prickles of the cacti are sharp indeed, but there's 
no poison in them." 

Moodily Maari emptied her plate, moodily she 
said her thanks and went out into the yard. In spite 
of herself her feet carried her to the beehive. In order 
not to be in the way of the bees flying in and out, 
Maari approached the aspen block from behind. 

She listened to the monotonous friendly drone 
coming from under the aspen chap's flat cap. Maari 
put out her hand and passed it cautiously over the 
rough coat. 

"It was all a dream," she thought. "All a dream — the 
visit and the fight with the hornets... You have your 
queen, but I've never seen her..." 
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Deep in thought, she lowered her eyes to the 
ground and gave a gasp: under the entrance, lying 
stiff and cold on a broad leaf of lady's mantle, there 
was the dead body of a large hornet. 


DRAWING WATER 

One morning the weather grew very hot. Grand- 
father took off his hat, his jacket and his vest. Grand- 
mother took off her kerchief and cardigan. And Maari 
took off her sweater, her cap, then she peeled her 
stockings off, and she would have pulled off her frock, 
too, but Grandmother would not allow her. 

Yet, splashing in water was not forbidden on a 
warm day like that. Maari poured some water into 
a small washbasin, so it made a nice pond. Then she 
poured water into a large washbasin, and it became 
a lake. The large butt made a real sea. Maari plunged 
her hand into it to raise a storm in the sea. She pulled 
it back instantly and stared with a fright. The high banks 
of her sea were hemmed around by the honeybees. 
They were bustling about on the staves of the butt, 
some of them were taking a swim. 

"Grandma!" Maari called out. "Believe me or not, 
but the bees are so hot they need a swim too." 

Grandmother believed her. 

"In hot weather we all seek to refresh ourselves," 
commented Grandmother and went inside to see if 
she could take off some more pieces of her clothing. 
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"Grandpa, come and look at the bees having a bath," 
Maari called out. But as we know Grandfather only 
believed in what he had read in his books. And he had 
read about the bees' habits quite a lot. 

"They're not really swimming, they aren't," Grand- 
father said. "They've met an accident. They've just 
dropped into the water." 

"Accidents will happen in the best families!" Maari 
chanted, ready to lend a hand to the sufferers. She 
brought a chip of wood and put it on the sea to serve 
as a raft. Now the bees struggling in the water could 
scramble onto the raft to dry their wings. Those who 
were too feeble to save themselves were helped onto 
the raft with a straw. 

Maari didn't know yet that it wasn't to take a swim 
or to drink that the honey-bees had come to the 
water butt. Nor did Grandmother know it. But Grand- 
father did. He had made a thorough study of his 
yellow-covered book. He had read in it that a beehive 
needs at least one litre of water every day, and on hot 
days even more. Where do they get their water? 
It is supplied by the water-carriers. Like tiny tanks they 
fill themselves with water and carry it to the hive. 

When Grandfather told Maari about it, she re- 
mained thoughtful for a moment. 

"But in not-so-hot weather, do some of the water- 
carriers become honey-carriers?" 

"Looks like that", Grandfather nodded. 

"And when the weather gets terribly hot again, 
do the honey-carriers become water-carriers again?" 
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"But of course," Grandfather agreed. "The life of the 
honey-bees is very wisely arranged. They always do 
what is best for the hive." 

When Grandfather had finished his story the weather 
grew even hotter. It was so hot that Maari, too, had 
to become a water-carrier. 

She took a big mouthful out of the well bucket and 
carried it as far as the barn at first, then as far as the 
mound of the cellar, then to the beginning of the 
forest lane, and back to the farmyard again. 

Soon the changeable weather became cooler and 
there was no need to carry water any more. Maari 
ran into the kitchen, shoved a chair up to the kitchen 
dresser, got a spoon out of a drawer and prepared 
to try how she would do in the role of a honey-carrier. 

However, with a spoonful of honey in her mouth 
she never got as far as the cellar, or the barn, or even 
the first lilac bush in the yard. She would swallow the 
honey even before she stepped out onto the porch. 


THE STONE COMPASS 

One should never forget one's friends. But Maari 
did... She had neglected her precious compass lying 
in the pocket of her pinafore for a long time. 

Maari felt ashamed. 

"Grandpa, do you think the compass is very angry 
with me?" 
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But Grandfather had not a feather of wisdom like 
the wood owl. 

“How do I know?" he said. "May be it is, may be 
it isn't. What do you think?" 

"I guess it may be, just a little bit," said Maari. 



"It must be very dull to be lying in my pinafore pocket. 
The pinafore's hanging in the dresser, and the door's 
shut. Grandpa, dear, let's try and cheer up the poor 
thing, let's take it out hiking!" 

"You think the compass would enjoy hiking?" Grand- 
father sounded dubious. That morning he felt his old 
bone-ache gnaw at him again. "What if you look at the 
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pictures in some of your picture-books, the two of you, 
you and your compass?" 

But Maari was not easily dissuaded. 

"The compass is mad about hiking," said Maari 
persuasively. "Grandpa, let's go hiking with the com- 


pass, let's pay a visit to somebody! Please!" 

Now, Grandfather had brought up his own children 
long ago. This was why he had forgotten that if one 
promises to take a kid hiking one should never tell 
him or her when exactly they would start. Grandfather 
ought to have said, 

"We'll think it over." 
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Or: 

"When I've got time for it." 

Or: 

"We'll talk it over with your grandmother." 

Grandfather, however, had forgotten his own child- 
hood, as well as that of his children, and he said 
thoughtlessly, 

"All right. We'll set out at twelve sharp." 

Soon he was to regret his light-mindedness. 

"Isn't it twelve sharp?" Maari asked when it was 
only ten sharp. She repeated the same question at 
five minutes past ten. And at six minutes past ten. And 
at twelve minutes past ten. And at eighteen minutes 
past ten. Until at last Grandfather heaved a deep sigh 
and said, 

"It's not twelve sharp. By far not. But still let's set 
out on our way. Get your compass ready." 

And Maari got her compass ready. She put it on 
her palm. 

The dark blue end of its needle danced peevishly 
for a while, but soon it gentled down and pointed 
to the lime-tree behind the barn. It meant that the 
north was in that direction. The north was just the 
cardinal point they needed. Because there was no 
sense in travelling south now that it was so hot. 

The hikers followed the track of the white hare. 
The grey hare never beats any tracks, its courses are 
so erratic. Then they followed the wild goat's track, 
then a stretch of the elk's track. And then the hikers 
came to a clearing which was yellow with dandelions. 
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"Here we are," Grandfather said to Maari. "You 
can pick flowers here while I rest my feet. And your 
pocket compass may want to pay a visit to a relative 
of his, the stone compass." 

"Where's the stone compass?" Maari looked around 
in astonishment. 

"Over there," Grandfather pointed at a huge boul- 
der in the middle of the glade. 

Maari walked around the stone, looking at it with 
distrust. 

"But it hasn't got a needle. How can it point north?" 

Grandfather grinned. 

"It can point north even without a hand. All you've 
got to do is to find which side of the stone has the 
heaviest growth of moss on it. It is precisely the side 
that faces the north. Moss likes moisture and it thrives 
only on the northern side of the stones." 

Maari made another round about the boulder. 
Indeed! Its sunny side was clean and smooth and hot 
to touch. But the opposite side was covered with 
a thick green carpet. Maari pressed her cheek against 
it and felt that it was quite cool. 

In his way Maari learned that a stone compass 
is able to point to the north just like her own pocket 
compass. She placed her watch-like compass on top 
of the stone-like compass and said, 

"And now you may have a chat with your relative. 
While I'm picking flowers." 

When Maari bent to pick a luxurious dandelion, 
she startled a bee. 
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"Grandpa!" cried Maari. "Look, there's one of our 
bees here! How could it fly so far from home? The bees 
have no compass, have they?" 

It appeared that she was mistaken. The bees, too, 
have a compass. 

"The sun serves the honey-bees as a compass," 
Grandfather explained. 

THE HONEY DANCES OF THE BEES 

A spell of hot weather had set in. White clover 
in the lawn broke into blossom. The buds of the 
peonies swelled, growing big like plum-buns. And 
the strawberries held every promise that the berry- 
gathering season was near. 

The honey-bees were carrying water to their hive 
as diligently as ever. Grandfather had spread a piece 
of some coarse cloth over the water-butt so that it 
sagged in the middle, touching water. Now the bees 
could alight on the soaked cloth. They could fill their 
pouches without running any risks and hasten back 
to their hive. Thus Grandfather had made the work 
of the water-carriers much easier. 

One day Maari thought how she might still further 
facilitate that important work of the bees. She fetched 
the cat's milk saucer, filled it with fresh cool water 
and placed it on the grass near the hive. For herself she 
spread Grandmother's plaid on the lawn and, -nibbling 
at bread-and-jam, remained waiting for the bees. 
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She didn't have to wait long. Soon she heard a tiny 
voice say, 

"Hello! I'm invited to a light meal if I'm not mis- 
taken." 

On the large bright dandelion blossom that Maari 
had stuck between her toes there was perched a bee 
goggling her eyes on the sides of her head roguishly. 

"You're welcome!" said Maari, politely. "In fact 
I'm here to water you, but I might as well feed you. 
Grandmother's raspberry jam tastes really very good. 
Only, the white bread isn't very fresh." 

"Never mind the bread," the bee said with due 
modesty. "I can do without." 

Maari looked at her unexpected visitor attentively. 
Very strange — she had never noticed before that a bee 
has two large eyes on the sides of the head and three 
small ones on the top. Nor had she been aware that a 
bee has as many as four wings. And how many legs? 

Maari hadn't finished counting the legs when she 
noticed something that made her blush with indignation. 
The bee had sunk her hairy leg into the jam! 

"Oh no!" Maari exclaimed reproachfully. "What do 
you mean by poking food with your leg? That's bad 
manners." 

The large lateral eyes of the bee goggled at her 
in surprise. 

"Huh! Is that really so?" the tiny creature wondered. 
"Nobody's ever told me it's bad manners. !'ve been 
taught just the opposite, as far back as I can remember. 
Poking with legs bad manners, indeed! But then, how 
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else could I possibly make sure the jam is real sweet?" 

At that the bee dipped another leg into a drop 
of jam, nodded with approval and began sucking at 
it. 

"I always try food with my tongue," said Maari. 



"Everybody does." 

The bee interrupted her. 

"Very silly of you, very silly! What if the food is 
bitter? You get a bad taste in your mouth for hours! 
We, honey-bees, do better. We taste food with our 
antennae or claws." 

Maari observed her own bare toes thoughtfully. 
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She found it impossible to imagine herself tasting her 
soup with her toes. Her feet were meant for something 
else. They were meant for walking and running, dancing 
and skipping. She decided to tell the bee about it. 

"People have feet to walk with and to jump with," 


Maari explained. "To walk with, to jump with, to 
run with." 

The bee shook her head sympathetically. 

"Poor things! I do feel for you so. How on earth 
can you manage at all like that? Now look at me!" 
The bee stretched out all of her six legs in turn. 

"Just look at me! This is my broom. This is my 
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brush. This is my comb. And here, let me show you — my 
awl, and a very good awl it is! And here ... 11 the bee 
rocked her rear legs proudly, "these serve me as 
pincers. Isn't it a complete set of tools? What do you 
think?" 

Now Maari looked at the bee with respect. Fancy 
that! A tiny brush, and a broom, and a comb, and an awl! 

"I say, do you really have use for all these tools?" 
Maari wondered. 

The bee revolved her antennae superciliously. 

"But of course! I use the brooms to remove pollen 
from my body hairs, and the combs and brushes to 
finish my toilet." 

"But the awl and the pincers?" Maari inquired. 

"Oh, these are necessary too," the bee assured her. 
"While flitting from flower we paste the 
pollen or the bee-bread together to form a clot fastened 
to our rear legs. Returning to the hive we relieve our- 
selves of the load. This is where the awl and the 
pincers come in handy: we use them to break off those 
clots." 

"So you're a field bee, aren't you?" Maari hastened 
to show that she wasn't altogether ignorant of the 
ways of the honey-bees. "One of those who go out to 
collect pollen and nectar from the flowers?" 

The bee didn't answer at once. She had swollen 
to the size of a small balloon now. Apparently she was 
considering if she could possibly absorb more of the 
delicious jelly. 

"A field bee?" she hummed. "I am and I am not. 
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It depends. Last week at any rate I was a water- 
carrier. But then my water pouch got a leak in it 
and I was given another job. I'd be no good as 
a water-carrier now. But jam's different. I manage to 
take it to the hive without losing a bit of it." 

Maari remembered her own experience- in carrying 
water and honey. She narrowed her eyes roguishly. 

"Well, I bet some of it is sure to get lost. What you 
eat up before you arrive will get lost." 

The bee winced at the insult. 

"What are you talking about? No honey-bee will 
ever eat a bit of the forage! We are fed in the hive 
when we've delivered our load. Sometimes even while 
we're unloading. Don't you know that?" 

Now Maari remembered that she did know it. And 
she felt ashamed to having wronged the bee in her 
thoughts. 

"Would you have some more jam?" she offered. 
"Do have some more, please. I don't mind eating my 
bread without jam." 

But the bee shook her head. 

"Thank you very much. I can't take more than I can 
carry. Let's leave it for the next time. I hope I may 
return and take a few friends along. You don't really 
mind if I inform them of this nice slice of bread-and-jam, 
do you?" 

Maari didn't mind in the least. Only, she couldn't 
help asking, 

"How will you signal them? Will you shout about the 
message in the doorway?" 
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The bee couldn't help laughing. 

"What for?" she puffed. "Nobody will hear my 
call in the hum of the hive. Of course, I'm going to 
dance to them. I'll dance that the bread is a bit hard, but 
the jam is delicious. Don't you ever dance when you 
happen to find something very good?" 

"Oh, I do," admitted Maari. "Once it so happened 
that Mother hid some chocolates from me but I found 
them. Then I danced polka." 

"Well, there you are! This is our way, we always 
dance when we come across something nice. This is 
to signal to the other bees to come and have their 
share too. Now I'll be off. And my first dance will be 
about the lovely dandelion blossom between your toes. 
That will be a beacon for them." 

"Do you dance with the polka steps?" Maari was 
curious. 

"I wouldn't say so," the bee shook her head. "In 
this case I'll need the dandelion steps, and then the 
raspberry-jam steps. Should I take some polka steps 
it would be by sheer accident." 

"Do you mean to say you've got different steps 
for different things?" 

"What did you think?" the bee chuckled. "We have 
steps for every flower, to say nothing of bread-and-jam. 
For how else could the other bees understand just 
where they are invited to fly?" With these words the 
honey-bee spread out her four small wings, hooked 
them together in pairs to form two larger ones, and 
off she zoomed. Maari remained lying on the plaid; 
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waiting for the bee and her friends. 

At first she waited patiently, then a little impatiently, 
then quite impatiently. 

When she had grown absolutely impatient she 
thought she might play a trick on the bees. She took 
the dandelion blossom from between her toes and 
stuck it behind her ear. Now the bees could not 
alight on it without her noticing them. When they came 
to pay their visit to the dandelion blossom they were 
bound to touch her. 

And then it was that she felt a touch. A touch 
which began from behind her ear, spread to the back 
of her head and ended at her temple. But it wasn't 
a honey-bee. It was Grandmother bending over her. 

"Dear me, haven't I told you not to go to sleep 
in the sun," she grumbled. "You might get a sunstroke!" 

"But Grandmother, I didn't really sleep," Maari 
rose to her feet. "I had a chat with that honey-bee. 
The bee's now gone to dance the jam-dance to the 
other bees, so as to signal to them to come and eat 
the jam. The bees have their dandelion-dance and 
the tulip-dance, and the globe-flower-dance, and the 
rose-dance, and the jam-dance..." 

"Well, well, it appears the jam-dance isn't unknown 
to you either," Grandmother muttered. "Look at your 
mouth and cheeks! Now, to the well you go! Straight 
to the well!" 

Without wasting more words, Grandmother took 
Maari in her arms, carried her to the washbasin and 
sank the girl's face into the water. 
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"Ouch! Don't! Stop it! I'll wash myself! It’s got 
into my eyes!" Maari cried and kicked and flung 
about her hands. 

"There! Now this must be a soap-dance," comment- 
ed Grandmother. 


MAARI'S GREAT DAY 

Maari's grandparents refused to believe that the 
bees would sometimes talk to Maari. Yet they did, 
and not only the bees. One morning when Maari was 
still in her bed, with her eyes open, the grey cat 
walked in. He looked at the girl lying snug and cosy 
under her blanket and remarked, 

"Oh, dear! How I pity myself! Shall I ever have 
time to relax and drowse like this? No, holding two 
jobs at once is no good!" 

"But who makes you hold two jobs?" Maari asked. 

The cat's tail jerked, which was to mean that he 
had given it up as hopeless. 

"Who makes me? I do. But then what else can I do? 
C'esf la vie!" 

The grey cat didn't explain just what he meant by 
the remark and walked out slowly. 

Honey-bees and ladybirds, the grey cat and the 
wagtail who had built its nest under the roof of their 
sauna, even the wind, the sun, the clouds and the 
moon would talk to Maari. Only they never did it in 
the presence of her grandparents. 
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Why they kept quiet when her grandparents hap- 
pened to be near was a mystery to her. 

Each time the grey cat appeared in the farmyard 
Maari was on the alert: she expected the cat to say 
something to Grandmother. 

"The infusion of clove-pink is a patent remedy 
for the cramp of the neck," the grey cat might have 
suggested, but he never did. All the grey cat said 
when he saw Grandmother was "Miaow!" 

Sometimes when Grandmother was not within sight 
Maari expected the grey cat to talk to Grandfather. 

"Rats fall into two groups: the migratory rats and the 
house rats," the cat might have said to Grandfather. 
Or something else, no matter what. But he never did. 
He didn't even give a miaow when he saw Grandfather. 
That was the way things were, and nothing could be 
done about it. 

But Maari would spend long hours chattering with 
the bees and the ladybirds, the grey cat and the 
wagtail. 

"Do help yourself to some jam, please," she would 
say to a bee. "Put out your claw and taste it if you 
think it isn't sweet enough." 

She would sing to a ladybird: 

Ladybird, ladybird, where's my sweetheart: 

to the wood or to the sea? 

"Grandfather's going to do some digging in the 
orchard today," she would give the wagtail a tip. 

And so the ladybird flew far away, the honey-bee 
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at once put out its leg to try the jam Maari offered, 
and the wagtail hastened to the orchard not to miss 
the earth worms. 

Yet her grandparents refused to believe her. The 
evidence of one wagtail wasn't convincing enough 



for them, nor was one ladybird, or a bee feasting on 
her jam. 

It would have made a lot of difference if the 
hundreds of bees that flitted about the cottage all 
day long had spoken to Maari in the presence of her 
grandparents. But recently the bees would not speak 
to Maari even when she was quite alone. They seemed 
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to have forgotten their faculty to talk. All they did was 
to dance. They performed the white-clover steps and 
the pink-clover steps and the stonecrop steps. And the 
dandelion steps grew scarcer and scarcer as time went 
on. 



Maari had stopped wondering at the pleasure the 
bees took in dancing. She was aware now that dancing 
was just their way of talking. And she decided that if 
she had a message for the bees she should hand it 
over by dancing. Only, she must have something vital, 
something really important to signal to them. 

“Grandpa," said Maari, "the bees are fond of dande- 
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lions and the white-clover blossoms... What other 
flowers do they like?" 

Grandfather thought a little. 

"I've noticed they are fond of the rowan flowers." 

Maari ran to the rowan, whose armlike branch 
jutted out from the forest. In place of the clusters of 
flowers there were clusters of tiny green berries on 
its branches. The rowan had dropped its flowers. 

"Grandma," said Maari, "the bees are fond of 
dandelions, and the white-clover blossoms, and the 
pink-clover blossoms, and the stonecrop blossoms... 
What other flowers do they like?" 

Grandmother thought a little. 

"As much as I know they're fond of the lime- 
blossom more than of any other flowers. I think it's 
because they have the smell of honey. But the lime-tree 
hasn't broken into blossom yet." 

Maari ran to the meadow behind the barn. There 
grew a lime-tree that Grandfather had planted once. 
Grandmother was right: its flowers hadn't opened yet. 
But they were bound to open soon. 

From that day on Maari kept a watchful eye on the 
lime-tree. Her visits to the meadow became so frequent 
that by the evening of the third day a regular track 
in the grass appeared. A neat little track as if it were 
left there by a white hare. By the end of the week it 
looked like a wild goat's track. 

"Hey, Maari-dearie, if you go on like this you'll 
soon beat a real elk's track up to the lime-tree," 
Grandfather laughed, but he was mistaken. For when 
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Maari ran behind the barn next morning, she found 
the lime-tree just breaking into blossom. The blossoms 
were opening while she watched, and it seemed to 
her she could hear them crackle softly. 

Maari was off like a shot. Next moment she was 
seen to emerge from the cottage with her- pretty scarf, 
patterned with butterflies, in her hand. In the middle 
of the lawn, at an equal distance from the cellar mound 
and the rowan, Maari raised the scarf over her head: 
she was ready for her great dance. 

The place was well chosen. She was within sight 
of the bees who popped out of their hive, and of 
those bees which were circling over the flower-beds. 
Also Grandmother could see Maari through the kitchen 
window, and Grandfather from where he was doing 
something at the well. 

With a majestic sweep the scarf went up over 
Maari's head. 

"Attention! Attention! Attention!" she danced. 
"Hallo, everybody! Everybody! Everybody! Look at 
me!" she danced. 

And then she danced her great news. 

"The lime-tree's opening its flowers," she danced. 
"Hurry up, you bee-folks, the lime-tree is breaking 
into blossom." Performing light lime-blossom steps and 
flying here and there in her dance, she danced of the 
smell of honey hovering over the flower that keep 
opening with a crackle. 

And then she danced that the lime-tree was not 
far. And that when the bees chose their course they 
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should leave the sun to the side indicated by her 
butterfly scarf. She danced that the lime-tree had been 
planted by her grandfather on his wedding-day. The 
most beautiful lime-tree in the world, with a well beaten 
path leading to it. 

Maari felt her neck grow hot, but she danced on and 
on. She felt her back grow hot, but she danced on and 
on. And if there occurred a few polka steps among 
the lime-blossom steps, it was by mere chance. 

“Well! That was some dance!" observed Grandfather 
when Maari fell onto the grass tired and out of breath. 
He had forgotten about his job watching Maari's dance. 

“I used to be light-footed, too, when I was a child," 
Grandmother mused. 

But already Maari had sprung to her feet. Along 
the wild-goat's track, which was never to resemble 
an elk's track now, she ran to the wedding-tree and 
raised her eyes. 

The lime-tree was still opening its flowers. More 
and more and more flowers. Now Maari could not 
hear the buds crackle. It was all drowned in a great 
buzzing noise. 

"Grandma! Grandpa!" Maari cried, dancing for joy. 
"They've understood me! The bees have understood 
what I danced to them! They're here alread!" 

Humming and buzzing, hundreds of honey-bees 
flitted busily from flower to flower in the golden lime- 
tree. And from the little house on the edge of the 
forest more and more bees came in what seemed to 
be a never-ending flow. 
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PARI TWO 


AN UNUSUAL MORNING 

The sun's warm hand pushed the curtain aside, slipped 
through the leaves of the rubber plant and passed over 
Maari's forehead. It tickled the girl's ear, gave her snub 
nose a soft pat and, sprinkling a handful of beams of light 
on her cheeks, pulled both halves of the window wide 
open at a stroke. Maari opened her eyes. She felf quite 
different from her usual morning self. She was bursting 
with energy. It was that surge of energy that made the 
girl jump out of her bed at once, smooth the sheets, 
spread the striped blanket on them and fluff the pillow 
up. There was nothing more to do in the room. Maari 
seized her frock from the chair and, struggling into it, 
pushed the kitchen door open. 

Grandmother was busy at the kitchen-range. With a 
wooden spoon she was stirring in a saucepan something 
that gave off the smell of hot milk. The grey cat circled 
around her feet, his tail up like a mast. What he was after 
was written all over his cunning muzzle. He had 
unerringly scented milk. 

"Grandmother," cried Maari. "Have you got any job 
for me? I'm dying to do something. Is there anything 
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which wants doing at once, and something which can be 
done later?" 

"One thing which wants doing at once is for a certain 
girl to wash her face," said Grandmother. "And we'll 
leave until later what can be done later. All in good 
time." 

On an ordinary morning the talk about washing her 
face would have made Maari purse her lips, and she 
would have gone to the well, dragging her feet. But this 
morning was different. Her feet seemed to have wings. 
Soon the girl was back in the kitchen, her cheeks 
flushed with the cold water. 

"What shall I do now?" she demanded. And Grand- 
mother said, "Fetch me a few onion tops from the 
kitchen garden." 

"What shall I do now?" Maari asked a few minutes 
later. 

"Now you might get me some logs of firewood from 
the stack." 

"And what shall I do now?" She had fulfilled the 
task and was ready to receive more orders. 

"Now you go and tell Grandfather breakfast is 
ready." 

After breakfast Maari continued to bustle about the 
yard. She picked up the shingles that a recent storm had 
torn off the barn roof and put them on the stack of 
firewood. She carried the watering-can left in the 
vegetable garden up to the water tank. She hitched 
herself to a rake and, galloping across the lawn, raked 
together the rib-grass tops that Grandfather had cut off 
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with his scythe. And she found so many other things to 
do that Grandmother couldn't but exclaim, 

"Dear me! Maari, darling, I can't recognize you 
today. You're as active as an ant." 

Maari got even more flushed. 

"I'm as active as seven ants today," she jubilated, 
looking around in the yard for whatever there might be 
for her to fetch or carry. 

But there was nothing to fetch or carry. 

"You might take a short rest," Grandmother 
suggested. "One should always rest a bit after work." 

That was a sensible idea. At first Maari rested on 
the bench by the window, then she rested on two 
blocks of wood near the stack of logs: first on the lower 
one which served to split firewood on, and then on the 
taller one on which Grandfather used to cut and rough- 
hew his timber shafts and other objects. It was very hot 
to rest in the sun. When in search of shade Mari came 
behind the barn and was about to sit down on an up- 
rooted stump, she noticed crowds of ants on it. 

There were a hundred, or even a thousand of them 
scurrying about. The old stump whose sides were 
covered with lichens and moss teemed with the small 
creatures. 

"What's that hurry about?" Maari was curious. "Are 
you going to have a fair, or a song festival?" 

The ants were so absorbed in their activities that 
the girl received no reply. Then Maari answered her 
own question, 

"Neither a fair nor a song festival is coming. You're 
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hauling building material. Looks as if you're building 
your nest." 

This seemed to be the case indeed. Most of the ants 
were busy dragging some load either on their backs or 
between their jaws. They seemed to compete with 
each other in carrying dried needles and small twigs, 
leaf ribs and bits of bark. Bigger loads had two ants 
hitched to them. Some got carried away with their work 
so much that one of the pair pulled the load in one 
direction, the other, in the other direction. Maari 
disapproved of it. 

"Hey, you red-headed chap," she reproached the 
ant, "why are you pulling it in the wrong direction? 
And providing herself with a bent grass stalk she tried to 
guide the baffled workman. 

"Heave ho! Now, that's better!" 

But Maari was wrong. There was not much 
improvement. There came quite an unexpected hitch. 
Moving tentatively here and there, a strange ant made 
his appearance in the midst of the assiduous builders of 
their nest. It was a far bulkier creature that the masters 
of the decayed stump. His poweful thorax had a metal 
sheen, as if he wore a coat of mail. Revolving his 
feelers, the newcomer suddenly attacked the red-head- 
ed ant and started dragging him towards the edge 
of the stump. The victim tried to release himself by 
dodging and by sinking his feet into the wood, but 
his armoured enemy was stronger. He would have 
abducted the red-head if Maari had not inter- 
fered. 
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"Shame on you!" the girl reprimanded the ant. 
"Look at yourself — you are so big, and he's so small. 
Off with you! Go home!" And Maari gave the bully a 
blow with the stem of grass. 

The bully got very angry. He let go the red-head and 
sank his jaws so deep into the stem that when the girl 
lifted it, the ant remained hanging on. Maari took 
advantage of it. Holding the stem in her hand, she ran 
away from the stump as fast as she could. The quarrel- 
some ant managed to rid himself only when the girl had 
reached the track leading to the forest. 

"Serves you right, you big bully," Maari said to the 
ant that had dropped into the rut. "This will teach you 
not to bully your smaller brothers. It's your own busi- 
ness how you get back home." 


THE YELLOW-COVERED BOOK IS FINISHED 

For three weeks on end Grandfather had been reading 
the yellow-covered honey-bee book every evening. He 
had read about the bees working diligently in summer 
and waiting for the end of the frost huddled together 
in thick clusters in winter. He had read of what illnesses 
can be cured with honey and what ailments are healed 
or scared away with propolis. Grandfather never 
skipped a line, nor did he ever make additions of his 
own. Not once did he make a bee put her tiny foot into 
his mouth. And thus every night Maari had quickly 
fallen into a peaceful sleep with her grandfather's 
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hoarse voice in her ears. But now the book was finished. 

"Please, read it up to the very end," the girl begged, 
and Grandfather read out every word of it. 

"Edited by Lea Viigimari," he read. "Printing paper 
No. 1. Order No. 42. Price thirty-seven kopecks." 



That was all there was to it. Grandfather closed the 
yellow-covered book. 

Maari pulled a long face. 

"Grandfather, but how am I to fall asleep now? What 
am I to do? I just can't go to sleep without your 
reading." 

Grandfather was standing at the window, his eyes 
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resting on the jaggy tree tops rising against the sky. 

"You could do some thinking. That is, you could think 
your own thoughts." 

"What thoughts should I think?" 

Grandfather went on staring into the distance. 



"You can think of what happened during the day." 

Maari's thumb travelled into her mouth. Oh, very 
much had happened during the day. She had worked in 
the yard, raking the lawn, and played with water, 
splashing it in the washtub. She had spied after the 
comings and goings of the grey cat and bored a hole for 
an earth worm. But for some reason the girl did not 
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care to think about all that. Suddenly she remembered 
the red-headed ant. 

"Grandfather," Maari called, "may I try thinking 
about the red-headed ant?" 

Grandfather had stopped in front of his bookshelf. 



Apparently he was looking for a suitable place for the 
yellow-covered book. 

"Certainly," he said. "An ant is a hard-working 
insect. It's very nice to think of an ant before you go to 
sleep." 

"No, I'll think of two ants," Maari said on second 
thought, recalling the events of the day. "I'll be thinking 
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of the red-head who hauled some building materials 
and the big ant who had wicked plans. Grandfather, 
do you think the big ant was trying to kidnap the small 
one? At any rate he was pulling him away from the 
crowd." 



Grandfather rubbed his forehead. 

"You never know. It may very well be true. At least, 
the ants that abduct others of their kind do exist. This is 
borne out by their very name — thief ants." At that 
Grandfather, who was very thorough and exact in every- 
thing, held out his hand, took a green-covered book off 
the shelf and read, 
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“The thief ants, or the slavemakers, habitate dry 
sunny places, preferring sandy soils." 

“Then what's the name of the ant he tried to kidnap? 
And what could he prefer?" murmured Maari, barely 
able to keep her eyes open. 

"Hm, that red-head of yours might be a stump-ant," 
Grandfather turned over the leaves of the green book. 
"But what he..., and where he..." 

"He prefers living in a decayed tree-stump," Maari 
knew from experience. "His name proves it, too..." 

Now Maari felt she knew all about the ants, but 
Grandfather was not satisfied. He stood thumbing the 
green book, then he went over to the window, adjusted 
his glasses and sat down to read. 

Maari raised her head from her pillow. 

"Grandfather, what are you doing?" 

No answer. 

"Grandfather, are you reading a new book?" 

No answer. 

Maari sat up in her bed, which was separated from 
the window by the rubber plant. And like many days 
earlier she begged, 

"Grandfather, once you're reading a book you could 
as well read it aloud, couldn't you?" 

Grandfather protested, just the way he had done 
many days before. 

"This book isn't a story-book," he said evasively. 

"It's an uninteresting scientific book," he said. "This 
passage is about the classification of the ants. The very 
word — classification — should scare you. No man in his 
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right mind will read to children books with such words 
in them." 

But Maari wouldn't give in. 

"Please, Grandfather dear. You needn't read to a 
child. You read about that gasification to yourself. Only 
do read in a loud voice." And to enforce her request 
the girl pushed aside her blanket, slipped out of her 
bed, pattered to Grandfather and seized him by the 
hand. 

The result was that Grandfather was obliged to read 
his scientific book aloud even on that night. It said in 
the book that ants control the forest pests. That they 
live in large colonies, each colony in its own nest. 
It said also that under their high cone-shaped hills 
each colony has an underground nest where the ants 
are busy day and night. Then she learned that on 
encounter the ants stop for a while face to face, and 
smooth each other with their feelers. That prompted 
Maari to ask, 

"This is how they say "Hello" to each other, isn't it?" 

But she couldn't hear the answer. For all of a sudden 
the girl found herself lying on her stomach on the moss 
behind the barn, chewing at a bent grass stalk and 
thinking. Just what thoughts she was thinking was not 
quite clear to her because they would come and go, 
churning in her head at a terrific speed. She was just 
about to catch them by the tail when a tiny squeak 
interfered. 
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MAX AND MORITZ, MAYNARD AND MANIVALD 


"I beg your pardon," cheeped a tiny voice. "Would you 
please lift your left elbow a bit. The thing is that I 
cannot get at my log under it." 

Nor far from her ear, swaying on a solitary stalk of 
meadow grass, Maari noticed a red-headed ant with a 
broad smile on his double jaws. 

"I'm very sorry," the ant apologized again. "I might 
have tried to get another log, but the chances are very 
slim. It's so hard to get building materials these days, 
you know." 

Maari shifted her elbow. What was the ant talking 
about? She couldn't see anything like a log under her 
elbow. There was only a round depression there. But 
it appeared that she didn't know how to look properly. 

"Many thanks," muttered the ant and descended. 
Skilfully he sank his jaws into a long pine needle lying 
on the bottom of the depression and, moving back- 
wards, dragged it out. 

"Many thanks," the ant said again. "Now you can 
put your elbow back." 

But Maari had sat up already. 

"Isn't that too heavy for you? Lifting too heavy 
objects makes one's belly ache." 

The ant was not in the least scared. 

"Not this one. This is barely ten times my weight. 
I'll manage it easily. But of course it can't do any harm 
to have a short rest." And the ant dropped his load by 
the side of his track and stretched all his six legs in turn. 
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This enabled Maari to take a closer look at the 
carrier of the log. The ant seemed strangely familiar to 
her. Why, yes! The round reddish-brown head, the long 
slender thorax and hair-thin waist — she had seen them. 
It was the very ant she had saved from the kidnapper. 

"Oh, dear!" Maari exclaimed. "Haven't we met 
earlier? Remember the wicked thief tried to kidnap 
you?" 

The ant shook his head. 

"Not me. It was my brother Max. I'm Moritz. By the 
way, all the names of the members of our colony begin 
with the letter M. The mid-wife who helped us to get out 
of our cocoons is a fan of the letter M." 

Two ants were seen to come running from the 
direction of the forest. They were equal to Moritz 
in size but looked rather pale. Shakinq their heads, they 
scuttled up to the log Moritz had dropped, turned 
around as if on somebody's orders and retraced their 
steps. This was repeated several times. 

"Why are they running back and forth like this, 
without any load?" Maari wondered. "They might help 
you haul your log." 

"They never haul anything," explained Moritz. 
"Maynard and Maniwald are there to urge us on to 
work harder. You may consider it their work if you 
wish." 

The inspirers, working like a team of two, came up 
again, running. But it didn't go very smoothly. Maynard 
was lame in his sixth leg, Maniwald had some difficulty 
in controlling his lower jaw, which shook violently. 
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"It's their old age,” Moritz heaved a deep sigh. 
"None of us can escape it." 

He ran to meet the team of two and crossed feelers 
with them. The two calmed down at once. They shook 
themselves and sauntered away without looking back. 

"I've told them," Moritz remarked, "that they 
needn't worry about my log. I'm going to haul it to the 
construction site at once." 

Maari's eyes grew bright with interest. 

"What are you building at the moment? The last 
thing I built was a house for the honey-bees." 

Moritz spread his feelers. 

"If only I knew. You ought to ask Max. He's a builder 
now. Still, I think they're either expanding some store- 
rooms or extending the galleries." 

Maari's eyes went round with surprise. 

"You mean you have store-rooms and galleries in 
your nest?" 

Moritz nodded. 

"What did you expect? Store-rooms and galleries 
and cellars and caves. The whole of our nest is full of 
passages and small chambers. There are more of them 
underground than in the hill on the ground. But you'll 
see for yourself when you come and pay us a visit. 

Maari gasped. Moritz's words sounded like an 
invitation. Could she believe it? 

"I've visited the bees once..." 

Moritz didn't allow her to finish. 

"Well, and you'll come to see us too. I'll soon come 
and pick you up myself." 
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Raising his feelers in a farewell gesture, Moritz 
seized the log with his jaws and started running. 
Maari rose and began running, too, but in the direction 
of the house. This is why she couldn't see an ant, larger 
in size than Moritz, creep out of his hiding-place, not 
to himself with an air of satisfaction and make for 
a third direction. 


WHAT DO YOU COLLECT! 

Maari's hobby is collecting cones. She collects fir 
and pine cones, alder and hop cones, cones full of seeds 
and also quite seedless ones. Her big dream is to have 
some cedar cones in her collection, but they are hard 
to get. Cedar cones are only found in Siberia, which 
is a long way off. When dry they look like little 
bristling hedgehogs. She has seen such a hedgehog 
decorating Aunt Salme's TV-set. 

Grandfather is fond of books. He collects them — new 
and old ones, hardbacks and paperbacks, home and 
foreign publications. An interesting item in his collection 
is a book with wooden covers. The book is so thick and 
heavy that Maari cannot even lift it. The covers have 
metal corners and there are silver ornaments on them. 
It can be shut with a hook, and it could be even locked, 
but the key was lost a hundred years ago. Grand- 
father's books occupy many bookcases and chests, they 
have been stuffed into drawers and trunks, to say 
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nothing of shelves. Some have been consigned to the 
closet under the garret stairs. 

Of course Grandmother, too, is infected with their 
passion for collecting things. She will take long walks to 
the forest and bring back herbs: immortelles or cats' 



ears from the sand-tracts, and St. John's wort from the 
bush, hare's ear from among the undergrowth and 
black currants from the clearings. Grandmother even 
grows some drug-yielding plants in her kitchen-garden. 
She had planted them wherever there is room for them 
to take root. Some creep along the ground like moss, 
others open their blossoms on tall stalks rocking in the 
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wind. Some can cure as many as seven diseases. 
Grandmother waters and hoes her favourite clumps with 
greater care than her bean row or the cucumber bed. 
And she inspects them every day to see how they are 
doing. 



Now there has appeared one more inspector in the 
garden. The inspector acts underground, but he takes 
care to display the fruit of his labour regularly. Once 
the clump of chickweed is found half hidden under a 
mound of earth, another time Grandmother's camomile 
is found almost uprooted and toppling over. Grand- 
mother is losing her temper. 
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"Get me the trap!" she cries. "There's a mole in our 
garden." 

Assisted by Maari and Grandfather she examines 
every square foot of the kitchen-garden. They discover 
lots and lots of mole-hills. The smaller ones are arranged 



in chains, each of the big ones stands alone. In the 
soft loose soil as in the potato-rows and the pea-beds 
the mole hasn't built any hills. He has only slightly 
raised the crust of the soil there. 

Maari has never seen a mole in her life. The moles 
avoid towns, and they are not kept in the Zoo. 

"Grandfather, what's a mole like?" 
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Grandfather straightens his back. 

"Why, it's like a big mouse, only it looks like a mole." 
Maari knows what a mouse is like. 

"The mouse has a long tail," she demonstrates her 
knowledge. 



"The mole has none," says Grandfather. "He has no 
use for a long tail in his underground burrows." 
"The mouse is fleet of feet." 

"The mole isn't," says Grandfather. "His feet are 
more suited to digging than to running." 

"The mouse has a grey coat," Maari recalls. 

"The mole's coat is black," says Grandfather. 
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Maari has never seen a mole-trap either. But she is 
well acquainted with the lawn-clippers. The clippers 
have something in common with a mole-trap. It looks 
like two pairs of lawn-clippers joined together to make 
one contraption. 

"Grandfather, how do you trap with this trap?" 

Grandfather presses the teeth of the trap apart. To 
prevent them from closing, he puts a square piece of 
metal sheet between them. In the middle of the sheet 
there is a round hole, large enough for his finger to 
pass through it. 

"This is how mole-trapping is done. We'll dig a 
burrow open and set the trap to catch the mole." 

A look at Grandfather's face fills the girl with a 
presentiment of danger. 

"What will the mole do then?" 

"He'll be coming along his burrow." 

"What'll the trap do?" 

"The trap'll be ready for the mole." 

"What'll the mole do when he gets to the trap?" 

"He'll push the trap with his snout," says Grand- 
father, and he puts his thumb through the hole as 
the mole's snout would do, breaking his way under- 
ground. 

"Clap!" the iron teeth snap. Grandfather is just in 
time to withdraw his thumb. 

Maari eyes the sly snap-trap with growing hatred. 
A feeling of pity for anyone who happens to be caught 
in a trap like this seizes her. 

"What if the mole notices the trap?" 
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"He won't," Grandfather assures her, "it's pitch dark 
in his burrow." 

"What if he scents it?" 

"No, he won't," Grandfather says. "Because I'm 
going to put on my gloves and rub the trap with soil. 
That will remove all smell that might betray me." 

Now Maari feels very sorry for. the poor mole. She 
leaves Grandfather to remove all warning smells and 
steals behind the currant bushes. There, too, the mole 
has left his traces. The girl scrapes one mole-hill open. 

"Mr Mole, I say, Mr Mole," she whispers down the 
gaping hole. "Look out! They're setting traps for you." 

After a while Maari repeats her warning. At the 
moment Grandmother is turning the grindstone behind 
the sauna and Grandfather is whetting his scythe on it. 

"Mole, hey, Mole," she shouts down the burrow. 
"Did you hear what I said? Watch out!" 

Maari is about to join her grandparents when . an 
idea occurs to her. How can the poor mole possibly 
watch out if he can's see or scent a thing in his dark 
burrow. The girl can't think of any means to lighten 
the burrow. But there must be a way of sending some 
smell into it, some alarmingly strange smell! 

The grindstone goes on turning while Maari crosses 
the yard, enters the house and seizes a tiny bottle 
from the dressing-table. She uncorks the bottle and takes 
a sniff. It surely is a totally strange scent, as strange as 
strange can be. It has been brought from a foreign 
country by her father. 

"Grind-grind!" goes the grindstone. 
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Without losing time Maari runs to the trap sticking 
out of the earth and empties on it the tiny bottle left 
behind by her mother when she last stayed in the 
country. 


KIDNAPPED 

Maari was awoken by someone pulling her by the hair. 
That someone was tugging vehemently at her curls by 
the ear. Maari gave a scream and opened her eyes. 

At first she couldn't see anyone. The sunny patch 
stretched rather far from the window, almost reaching 
the stove at the opposite wall. Maari concluded that it 
must be very early yet. She turned preparing to go to 
sleep again when one more pull at her hair made the 
girl sit up again. At the same time she felt something 
tickling her arm. An ant with a red head and dark 
brown thorax was scuttling up and down her arm 
waving his feelers excitedly as if he had a message for 
Maari. 

And he had a message indeed. 

"Hello!" the ant greeted her. "Get up! The sun's 
high up in the sky! The dew's gone! Let's be off! Time 
to start!" 

The girl blinked. She was puzzled. Where was she to 
go? What did the ant want of her? That ant, surprisingly 
familiar and yet somehow strange, what was he up to? 

The ant shook his head with disapproval. 

"Oh, no! What a poor memory you have. Have you 
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forgotten our invitation? Don't you remember my friend 
Moritz? Unfortunately he couldn't come himself. So he's 
sent me to bring you. He's making preparations for 
your arrival." 

Now Maari remembered Moritz, the stump-ant, the 
carrier of the pine needle, and Maynard and Maniwald 
who urged him on to work. Her visit had been 
mentioned indeed, but she never expected it to happen 
so soon. 

"I remember Moritz well enough," she said quickly. 
"And I remember the invitation, too. What's your 
name?" 

The ant who had so noisily awakened her seemed to 
be at a loss for a moment. His double jaws hang 
irresolutely. It was as though recalling his own name 
cost him a great effort. 

"Ri-Ri-Rix," he stammered, brightening up as if he 
had thought of a happy plan. "Yes. Oh yes! Rix. I'm Rix. 
Richard, to be more exact." 

Maari stared at him in surprise. 

"But then you aren't a kinsman of Max and Moritz. 

I have it from Moritz that all members of their family 
have names beginning with M." 

"Oh, I am. Of course I am. I am a relative of theirs. 
Only, I've got two names. My M-name is — hmm — 
Marcello. That is Richard-Marcello. What funny 
questions you are asking! Am I a relative? Well, don't 
I look like Max and Moritz?" 

Maari examined him. The early visitor did have a red 
head like the two fellows. The back of his head was 
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covered with rich bristling hair as long and thick as that 
on his thorax. Yet Max and Moritz had looked 
somewhat smaller. 

“Listen," said Maari, “you're much bigger than Max 
and Moritz are. Right?" 

“Yes, I am," Marcello agreed. “The thing is that when 
I was a little kid I would always finish my porridge 
and milk. The one who eats more, grows faster," he 
chuckled. 

The patch of sunlight had meanwhile moved away 
from the stove nearer to Maari's bed. The girl under- 
stood that although the sun was steadily rising, it was 
still very early in the day. Even so early that her 
Grandfather and Grandmother were still sound asleep. 
And this being the case, how was she to get out of 
the house at all? 

“I say," she began, "the front door is locked. How 
can I get out?" 

Marcello uttered a supercilious snort. 

"That's no problem. Through a chink in the door, of 
course. Now, take a deep breath." 

Maari obeyed. The ant touched her with both of his 
feelers. Next moment she was as tiny as Marcello, only 
she had two legs and not six as the ant. 

"Come on, you just follow me now," Marcello said. 
"We can't waste a minute." 

It had never taken Maari more than a few moments to 
cross her room. Now it took her a long time. At last 
they reached the front door leading into the yard and 
the ant praised her, 
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"Not bad! Not a bad achievement for one who has 
only two legs." 

They squeezed themselves through the chink under 
the door and were received by bright sunlight and 
the sweet fragrance of flowers. Young starlings were 
whistling in the lime-tree, some flies were buzzing on 
the window-frames. A variegated butterfly was hovering 
over the rosebed, waiting for the first bud to open. 

"Mind you don't fall behind," Marcello admonished. 
"It's easy to lose your way in the tall grass. To be on the 
safe side let me hold one end of your belt between my 
jaws." 

Thus the two of them, Marcello leading the way and 
Maari following him at his heels, raced along a labyrinth 
of tracks beaten amongst a thick growth of moss, 
lichens and grass. It was so different from running on 
the smooth floor of her room that soon the girl was 
panting. 

"Wait a bit," she cried. "I must have some rest." 

"You can rest later," the ant snapped over his 
shoulder. He sounded as hard as nails. 

Maari was losing her temper. That chap Marcello was 
making himself more and more hateful. 

"But I must have a rest now. At once," she stamped 
her feet. "At once, do you hear me?" Maari dropped 
herself on the moss. It would have taken Marcello a lot 
of begging and coaxing to get her to move on again. 
But he hadn't the least desire to beg or coax the girl. 
He just locked his jaws around the girl's arm and with 
a powerful jerk threw her on his back. 
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Fear gripped Maari's heart. She had seen Max caught 
in exactly the same manner. 

"Help, Max!" Maari cried. "Help, Moritz! Help, 
help! " 

Next moment everything was lost in the darkness. 
Marcello with Maari on his back had plunged into a 
tunnel leading into the depth of the earth. 


IN CAPTIVITY 

Three ants were busy attending to Maari's captor. 

"The helmet in the first place!" he ordered and 
lowered his bulky head. He was released of his helmet. 

"The armour!" 

His thorax was rid of his coat of mail. In this way 
the bully lost all his thick bristling hair and there 
emerged a total stranger. 

Maari watched the striking change with her eyes as 
big as saucers. So that was why her captor had seemed 
so strange to her. He was not a stump-ant at all. He had 
been disguised as a stump-ant, but in fact he was. ..he 
was... Maari was afraid to pronounce his name. 

"You're a thief ant, really. A robber?" she whispered 
at last. 

The fellow standing before her undisguised now 
clicked his six heels in salutation. 

"Just so! Now I can admit it. Sergeant Rinaldo, 
regiment of extra heavy thefts and robberies. Welcome 
to our colony." 
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Maari was dumbfounded. 

Just listen to him! As if I had come here of my own 
free will. You've brought me here by force." 

Rinaldo chuckled. 

"Everybody is brought here by force. Don't let 
this disturb you. Welcome!" The thief ant bowed to 
Maari. 

Rinaldo's courtesy placated the girl. She left 
reassured. 

"You're a grown ant but you're telling lies. It's a lie 
that you're Max's friend," she started remonstrating him. 
"It's mean to tell lies." 

Rinaldo rotated his feelers apologetically. 

"It was a little piece of stratagem. It's perfectly 
lawful and legitimate on a hunting expedition." 

"It was no less mean to disguise yourself," Maari 
went on lecturing. "Grandfather says that one must 
never pretend to be someone else." 

"Is that so? I'm afraid the thieves and kidnappers 
can't possibly manage without disguising themselves." 

The three slaves had almost finished grooming their 
master. Rinaldo's thorax shone like a polished looking- 
glass. The hair on his scull was kempt and brushed. 
The hind part of his body, his abdomen, had received a 
good polish. Having done their duty the diligent 
workmen joined their feelers for a moment and withdrew 
rapidly. 

Rinaldo stretched himself blissfully. 

"Makes you feel so good. May I ask you to follow 
me. I'll show you round." 

They started along a corridor whose floor was 


slanting like that of a cinema theatre. Maari understood 
that they were descending into the lower rooms of the 
nest. Her eyes soon got used to the darkness. She 
noticed that on both sides there were countless passages 



branching off. And busy ants were constantly popping in 
and out of them. 

"What you see rising on the ground is only half of 
our nest," said Rinaldo. "Most of our stores and larders 
are here, deep under the ground." 

Maari marvelled at the feverish bustle around her. 
It had been a great deal quieter in the beehive. 
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There, too, everyone had been busy. Some bees were 
building the honey-combs, others were fanning their 
wings for ventilation, still others were tidying up. 
Yet it was done without any visible hurry. Nobody was 



ever seen to rush about as if the earth were burning 
under his feet. 

"Why is everybody bustling about so madly at your 
place?" the girl asked Rinaldo. 

The sergeant spread his feelers. 

"This is the way with us. To think of all the fuss and 
trouble there is before the ants emerge from the tiny 


eggs laid by her Highness our Queen..." and graceful 
Rinaldo bowed reverently to the gaping entrance to a 
chamber. 

"First thing they've got to be licked clean, then 
they've got to be packed. Then they are licked again 



and packed again. No end to it. All picking and 
lacking. Fie! I meant packing and licking." 

"Couldn't you do with less picking and packing?" 
Maari mixed up the words too. 

Rinaldo shook his head. 

"Cant't be done. In no circumstances. This is the way 
it's always been done." 
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The corridor descended deeper underground. 
"One-day-old eggs," Rinaldo pointed to the left. 
"Five-day-old eggs," he pointed to the right. Crowds 
of ants were busy at both heaps. 

Maari stopped. 



"Hey! The older eggs are bigger than the younder 
ones." 

"As a matter of course they've got to be," her guide 
answered. "They've been fed for five days already." 

The girl stared. It sounded quite unbelievable. 

"Can eggc* take in food? Has anyone ever seen an 
egg with a mouth?" 
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“They take in food through the skin covering them. 
What do you think they are licked for? The endless 
licking is really their feeding." 

The deeper into the interior of the nest they 
descended, the livelier it became in the narrow 
corridors and passages. Every now and then their way 
was blocked by columns of the providers of food and 
the carriers of building materials. Only now did Maari 
notice that most of the ants working so diligently 
around her were smaller in size than her companion, 
the sergeant. And not only smaller. They had a redder 
head, narrower jaws and a hairier thorax. Come to think 
of it, they were very similar to Max and Mozitz. 

“Look here," Maari seized Rinaldo by the right 
foreleg. “You know what strikes me? These workmen 
resemble Max and Moritz more than you do. Isn't it 
strange?" 

“Why so?" Rinaldo pulled his leg from Maari's 
hand. "Common resemblance between relatives. It 
would be strange if they were not similar." 

Maari gasped. Resemblance between relatives? So 
that was why all those busy ants handling the eggs had 
looked so familiar to her. They were not thief ants. 
They were stump-ants. But then what business did they 
have to be here? Maari felt a shudder pass down 
her spine. Suddenly she had horrible misgivings. She 
looked straight between Rinaldo's feelers, 

"Where they brought here by force, too?" she 
demanded with a catch in her throat. "Did they call 
for help, too?" 
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Rinaldo grinned. 

“What ideas you've got? We're no mean kidnappers. 
They didn't call for anything. They were unborn yet 
when we brought them here. They were born in our 
nest, if you wish. A big girl like you should know 
how the ants are born." 

Maari knew indeed. Her grandfather had read to her 
about it. 

It said in his book that the Queen ant lays very many 
eggs. Out of those eggs emerge small grubs — the 
larvae. The grubs cover themselves with oblong 
sheats — cocoons which look like tiny white frankfurters. 
The girl knew all that, but at the moment her mind 
was preoccupied with something else. 

“Do you mean to say that these poor stump-ants are 
destined to slave here as long as they live? That they'll 
never see their real home?" 

Rinaldo bent one of his legs and wiped a speck of 
dust off his breast. 

"Never. They wouldn't know where to go. They don't 
want to go. They don't have any other home. They all 
contribute their., ehem! power and energy to the 
welfare of our thief ants' nest." And, carried away by 
his rhetoric, Rinaldo beat his breast shield with his 
two forelegs. 

Maari was boiling with indignation. She raised her 
head resolutely. 

"But I know my way home. And I'm not going to 
stay here. You can never make me lick your eggs. You 
can't make me carry them from one room to another. 
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And groom you, slave-hunters, when you come home 
from your expeditions. You can brush your itching 
backs yourselves for what I care/' 

For some time the girl's fingers had clasped a pine 
needle jutting from the wall. Now she pulled it out. 
It served her as a spear. She aimed its pointed end 
at Rinaldo. 

"I defy you, you wicked slave-holder," she uttered a 
loud cry of war. She had overcome her fear. She was 
ready to fight Rinaldo the Kidnapper. But Rinaldo did 
not accept the challenge. He stuck his forelegs 
between his jaws and whistled. After a moment, 
appearing soundless like shadows, two large-headed 
ants blocked the exit and two pairs of jaws opened 
threateningly. 

"Roberto and Riccardo," Rinaldo introduced them 
with a vicious sneer. "For these two it would be a great 
honour to die for the sake of the colony, but they 
aren't going to die. Roberto and Riccardo are tough 
fellows. It's you who'll die," Rinaldo uttered a hoarse 
laugh. 

The girl lost heart. Her legs gave way. Leaning for 
support against the wall, she sank slowly on the floor. 
"I want to go home," she cried. "I want to my grand- 
father and grandmother. I want to my mother and 
father." 

Rinaldo didn't look at her any more. Raising his 
three left-side legs high, he turned around, marched to 
the nearest exit and next moment he was lost to sight. 
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FLIGHT 


Maari had no idea how long she had been lying. Nor did 
she know whether she had slept, but for a while she 
must have dozed. For she had not perceived the moment 
that the floor started quaking slightly. Only when 
there appeared a yawning flaw by her side and the 
walls shook did she realize that something was happen- 
ing. 

The girl was frightened, and she backed away. It was 
high time she did so. Where she had stood the floor 
began to erupt ground. And then the girl saw the 
black snout of a bulldozer thrust out of the depth of the 
earth. Two lateral spadelike scrapers were pushing the 
soil aside. 

"Puff! Puff!" went the bulldozer. It went on working 
hard and was soon in full view. 

Now Maari saw that it was not a bulldozer. It was 
a mole who rose from the floor. And riding on his back 
and holding on to his black velvety coat with one pair 
of his jaws was Max, the stump-ant. The other pair of 
jaws was also put to use at once. 

"Quick, Maari! Make haste! We've dug a tunnel for 
you to escape. We'll save you!" 

So Max had still heard the girl's call for help. 
He had run at top speed but alas! too late. Rinaldo the 
Kidnapper had already dragged his victim into the 
underground passage. To follow him would have meant 
inevitable death. It was necessary to find a more efficient 
means to save Maari. 
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That more efficient means, in the shape of a strapping 
mole, was now standing in front of the girl and sniffing 
the surroundings with curiosity. 

"My eyes aren't by far so good as they should be," 
said the mole, "but I am content with my nose." After 
a few more sniffs he murmured, "I think I can scent 
a couple of brigands nearby." 

Maari nodded. 

"It's my guards. Tough fellows, Roberto and 
Riccardo." 

"What names they're inventing nowadays! " the mole 
grunted and moved in the direction Maari had indicated. 
Soon he returned, licking his chops. 

"Tough fellows, indeed. One could even say, 
hard fellows." 

Only now did it dawn on Maari that she was as good 
as free. She hugged the mole gratefully. 

‘"Thank you, dear Mr Mole," she said. "Thank you 
for helping me." 

The mole assured her that it was a great pleasure 
to him. 

"One good turn deserves another. You did me a 
service, now I want to be of service to you. By the way, 
what stuff was it that you poured on the trap?" 

Maari beamed. Then her plan had worked. The 
strange perfume had warned the mole. 

"It was a Paris scent. From a foreign country." 

"Poor foreigners," the mole sighed sympathetically. 
"What awful stuff they have to sniff." 

But now they couldn't linger any more. Already the 
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adjoining corridors resounded with the thumps of the 
warriors on the march. 

"All aboard!" exclaimed the mole. "Take your seats, 
please!" 

Maari scrambled up by the side of Max and sank 
her fingers into the mole's coat. "Shut your eyes," 
was all that Max could say. Then they set out, sending 
the sand flying in all direction. 

When Maari opened her eyes to daylight she found 
herself in her grandmother's onion bed. Straight in 
the middle of the bed there rose a fresh mole-hill. 
Further away there were a number of smaller ones. 

"The work of my previous night," observed the mole 
modestly, while he helped the girl to climb out of his 
burrow. "One hundred and four per cent of my plan." At 
the same time he thrust his snout into the earth again. 
His pink shovels started working. Apparently the mole 
was all set to over-fulfil his plan even more. 

"Hey, you haven't told me your name," Maari 
shouted, noticing that her rescuer was fast disappearing 
in his burrow. 

"My name? Ro-mu-lutius." 


THE ALDER BARK TRUMPET 

Maari, Grandfather and Grandmother are sitting on the 
bench in the yard, admiring the sunset. The disk of the 
sun is glowing red like fire in the fireplace. The sky 
around the sun is aglow, too. Not a leaf is stirring in the 
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old lime-tree. These are sure signs that the weather 
will be fine next day. 

Grandmother has a basket on her knees. At her feet 
there is a bunch of supple bird cherry withes. Grand- 
mother will never sit idle. She has got a world of work 



awaiting to be done. Before the sun sinks from the top 
of the tall birch to the young spruce tops on the horizon 
she will have managed to replace the broken handle and 
to mend the hole in the bottom of the basket. 

Grandfather hasn't got anything on his knees. He is 
quite capable of sitting idle. He is of opinion that no 
living being can ever do all the work there is to do. His 
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fingers are trifling with the little sticks that grand- 
mother's knife has cut off the withes. He examines them 
closely and arranges them methodically in a row on the 
bench. Maari knows that these are toy animals. The long 
ones are the cows, the shorter ones, the sheep. Should 



Grandmother cut a big butt end off a withe it would be 
the horse. 

"When I was your age I had to look after a herd of 
cows all through the summer, every day. You see, I had 
a hard childhood." 

"Not as hard as mine was," Grandmother butts in. 
"I grazed other people's cows." 
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"I had three cows to look after," Grandfather recalls. 
"I had to herd swine in addition to my cows," 
Grandmother muses. 

"I had to rise very early," Grandfather remembers. 
"I would get drenched in the rain..." mutters 



Grandmother, her eyes lingering on the setting sun. 

Maari arranges her cows and sheep in two separate 
columns. The large white-headed ewe is the leader. She 
marches at the head of the flock of sheep. The cattle 
have no leader, they may walk in twos and threes. 
It is a pity there is no horse. A horse might serve as the 
chief of her herd. 
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"And I had in my pasture a boulder stone the size 
of a sauna," Grandfather recalls with a dreamy smile and 
slight colour rises to his cheeks, as if the glow of the 
setting sun were reflected in them. In my games it used 
to be a fortress. No enemy was able to seize it." 



"And I had three birches, all very good trees for 
climbing," Grandmother says with a warm twinkle in her 
eyes. "We used to pretend, I and my playmate Liisi, 
that sitting in these trees we could see as far as the town 
of Tartu. My home was in one tree, hers was in another. 
When our cows lay down to ruminate we would pay 
visits to each other..." 
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"And then I had a clay pit where I could model toy 
ducks and pots and things..." says Grandfather. 

"And then I had bumble-bee nests which I used 
to empty..." says Grandmother. Now both are flushed 
as if the sun really lent colour to their cheeks. 

"In summertime the fringe of the forest was red 
with strawberries..." 

"And the fir-wood blue with black bilberries..." 

"The taste of the small salted herring grilled on 
juniper fire..." 

"And the taste of the potatoes baked in hot ashes... 
When the herdboys of the neighbouring farms invited 
me to go to their fire they blew their alder bark trumpets. 

I can still hear the sound ringing in my ears." 

The sun has almost sunk behind the horizon. The 
belated foraging bees fly buzzing in the direction of 
their hive, the sleepy flies find themselves hiding places 
in the chinks of the window frames. Grandmother puts 
her basket aside for a moment and wraps a woollen 
scarf around Maari's shoulders. 

"I'd like to taste the small salted herring too," Maari 
murmurs more to herself than to her grandparents. 
"I'd like to taste baked potatoes, too. And I want a clay 
pit to model toy ducks in". 

"But one day a wolf came to my herd," Grand- 
mother's nimble fingers have come to a stop on the 
bottom of her basket. "Such a large grey animal. Such 
a lean shaggy one. Seized an old ewe by the throat 
and began to drag her towards the forest. Oh my! 
Wasn't I frightened? Luckily the farmer's wife heard my 
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cry and came to help. She grabbed a thick gudgel and 
I took a smaller stick. And so the two of us saved 
the ewe." 

The sun has set, leaving the sky to the clouds. There 
is a cloud which resembles an old ewe in a thick coat 
of wool, and another one which looks like a little newly 
shorn lamb. A third cloud some distance from them looks 
like a grey wolf lurking for his prey. 

Maari shudders. She seizes grandmother by the 
elbow, her other hand clutches Grandfather's sleeve. 

"Let's go in," she says. 


MAARI THE SHEPHERDESS 

Maari stood with her chin supported on the kitchen table 
and followed her grandmother getting her food-bag 
ready. 

"You haven't forgotten to get me something to drink 
for lunch?" 

"No, no, I haven't. Who would dream of sending a 
child out to tend a herd without a milkbottle in her 
lunch-bag?" 

"You haven't forgotten to put in something for me 
to eat?" 

"No, no, I haven't," Grandmother assured. "No one 
would dream of letting a shepherdess go without her 
sandwiches. There. You can set off now. Your charges 
must have grown restless." 

The animals were restless indeed. The cows were 
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mooing, the lambs were bleating. Still they had to wait 
a little. 

"Maari, dear/' Grandfather called her, "don't forget 
your willow pipe." 

Grandfather was sitting on a block beside the fire- 
wood stack with pieces of bark and fresh shavings on 
his knees. In the course of his long life he had forgotten 
how to make an alder bark trumpet. But he remembered 
how the willow pipes are made. 

Blowing her willow pipe, Maari drove her cattle to 
the pasture on the meadow behind the barn. The cows, 
Ounik and Paunik, started eating grass of the bank of a 
ditch. The sheep were nibbling at the tussocks. At first 
the weather was fine and the girl scrambled on her 
favourite flat boulder stone. Soon it began to rain and 
she squatted under some bushes. The herd didn't mind 
the rain in the least, they went on grazing. Then the sun 
came o # ut again and the girl thought it would be nice to 
play with some other shepherdesses. "Hi! Halloo!" she 
called her playmates, standing on her stone. "Let's 
drive our herds together!" And lo! a moment later 
there came an answer, but not from behind the fields or 
from the fir-wood. 

"Halloo!" The reply came from the same boulder. 
"Agreed! Are you coming to me, or shall I come 
to you?" 

At Maari's feet there was growing a slip of a birch, 
rising straight out of a crack in the stone. On a branch of 
this small tree she noticed Max, the stump-ant, scud- 
ding about. He waved his left feeler to Maari. 
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"Hello, Max," the girl was glad to see him. "What 
are you doing here? Finished your construction work?" 

"I'm on another job today," Max said with dignity. 
"By the way, it's in no way less important. I've got to 
herd our cattle today." 

Maari rejoiced at this piece of news. 

"You herding cattle? Fancy that! I've got the same 
job. The white cow on this bank of the ditch is Ounik, 
the one on the opposite bank is Paunik. Where are 
your cattle?" 

"Oh, mine are here in this same tree," Max pointed 
with a feeler. Of course, they're all of them green, as 
green as green can be." Max leaned against the rib of 
a leaf and began combing his breast hairs with his 
forelegs. 

Maari stared open-mouthed. That story sounded 
more than curious. 

"Look here, Max. When my grandmother was a little 
girl she had to look after her cattle every day. So had 
Grandfather. They would drive their cows and sheep to 
the pasture or grassland, or to the wood, but never up 
a tree. A cow can't climb trees at all. She isn't a squirrel." 

"The ants' cows can," Max assured her. "If you 
happen to get a lazy or stubborn one in your herd she 
may need pushing. My brother Moritz once had such a 
lazy-bones to tend that wanted to be carried to the 
pasture. So, between your jaws, you take her to the top 
of a branch, but by the evening she's managed to 
become a grandmother. There you are! Something 
terrible! If over and above a grandmother you have to 
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carry her daughter and granddaughter you may break 
your back!" 

"Tut-tut-tut! See, I've forgotten myself to chat with 
you, but it's milking time. Wait for me here. I’ll be back 
soon." 



Rotating his feeler in a matter-of-fact manner, Max 
scudded up to the top of the little birch. Only now 
did Maari notice that the sappy young sprigs of the tree 
were covered with small green nodules, the aphides. 
At that moment one such nodule raised its tail end, and 
then appeared a droplet of some clear fluid on it. 
The green creature put out two flexible legs. "Stop! 
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Stop!" cried Max. "Wait a bit!" But it was late. The 
droplet had already received a kick and flew away. 

"Well, well," Max shook his head. "You're only a 
minute late, and already they will start squirting milk." 
And sticking out his tongue he ran to the droplet 



hanging on a leaf stalk and lapped it up. 

There came a rustle from the side of the boulder. It 
was another ant scudding at full speed. Maari 
recognized Moritz, Max' brother. He was climbing up 
the steep side of the granite boulder like an experienced 
mountaineer. 

"I hope I'm not late," Moritz shouted at some 
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distance, but, seeing Max busy on top of the little birch, 
he slowed down. 

"This is the way things are. If you are a transport ant 
you hasten to the filling station in double-quick time, 
afraid to be late, but then it appears that you have 
enough time." Moritz found a suitable spot under the 
birch tree and stretched out his legs. 

At the same time Max was busy milking the nodules. 
He stretched out his feelers and passed them once or 
twice across the green backs, and in response the little 
animals secreted a bright droplet of honeydew, their 
milk. 

"Max is a master milkman," Moritz remarked with 
brotherly pride. "He should specialize in milking. But 
now I've got to go and receive my load. Duty's call!" 
Moritz hurried to meet Max who was already descend- 
ing. 

Suddenly Maari felt unhappy that her Ounik and 
Paunik were merely wooden cows. And her large flat 
boulder stone was large only in her imagination. Max 
and Moritz had their own important work to do, but 
she had no one to play with, not even in her imagination. 
The girl felt lonely and unhappy. 

There was only one remedy for it. Standing on tiptoe, 
Maari shouted, "Grandmother, call me home now!" 
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GRANDFATHER'S DRAWER 


There is one thing that gives Maari even greater 
pleasure than listening to Grandfather's stories, and it is 
rummaging in his drawers. There is nothing like Grand- 
father's drawers for rummaging in. Grandmother's 
drawers are no good for this purpose because they are 
always in perfect order, every object displayed as in 
a show case. The balls of wool and reels of cotton stand 
in separate rows. The scissors always lie beside the 
knitting needles, the thimble is permanently stationed on 
the edge of the button-box. Grandmother's drawers are 
always in apple-pie order, as if their contents were ready 
for a parade. 

Things are quite different with Grandfather's 
drawers. They look as if the things tucked away in them 
had fled from a parade, decamping one by one as the 
chance offered itself. Opening Grandfather's drawer 
is like entering a thick forest. You never know what 
awaits you. 

Grandmother does not suffer anyone to tamper with 
her drawers. 

"Dear me! The caraway seed box has exchanged 
places with the raisin box, the pepper-box is in place 
of marjoram. Do you expect me to find anything at all 
here?" 

Grandfather can't suffer anyone to try and put thing 
to orders in his drawers. 

"Who's put these glasses into the spectacle-case?" 
he will demand crossly. "I've always kept my shoe- 
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horn here/' Grandfather doesn't find anything after 
someone has meddled in his drawer. He can't find his 
penholder in the screw-box, nor his files and grafting 
knives in the pencil-case. 

"Hell of a mess! Sodom and Gomorrah!" Grandfather 



fumes and frets looking for a key he needs badly. 
Then he spreads a newspaper on the floor and empties 
the drawer on it. This is a rare feast for Maari. 
Without hesitation she puts her hand into the delightful 
heap and pulls out one object after another. 
"Grandfather, what's this?" 

Grandfather casts a glance at the metal fork with a 
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piece of graphite in one end and a needle in the other. 

"This is a pair of dividers. This instrument is used for 
land-surveying and to draw circles and arcs or curved 
lines." 

Maari is given a sheet of paper and she is allowed 



to work with the dividers. Arcs may be long or short. 
When you draw a curved line so long that the starting 
point and the end meet you get a circle. 

"Grandfather, what's this?" Maari replaces the 
dividers and picks out another object. 

"This is a setsquare," says Grandfather. "It's used to 
draw perpendiculars with." 
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Maari doesn't care to draw perpendiculars. Her 
attention is caught by a round wooden knob showing 
under a flowery post-card. Its sides are quite worn and 
colourless because of heavy use. 

"But what's this?" 

Grandfather smiles a smile of recognition. His thumb 
passes over the knob as if greeting an old acquaintance. 
"This one? Well, you might try and find it out yourself." 

Maari grabs the knob. What a surprise! There's 
something attached to it. There's a rod and fastened 
to it are a number of small rods. She sees now that in 
fact it is a lever with a knob. When you press on it you 
can hear a click. 

"Grandfather, what machine is it?" 

Grandfather places the knob and the rest that 
belongs to it on his knees. 

"This is a message sender. When I was a boy I used 
to send messages with it." 

"But how can one send messages with it?" 

"By tapping signals. Like this." 

Grandfather's fingers play tattoo. Tap-tap-tap, tap- 
tap-tap, goes the small apparatus. 

"Quess what message I've tapped." 

Maari protrudes her lips. Which means that she 
doesn't know. 

"The weather is fine today," Grandfather translates 
his message. 

Now Maari wants to have a try. She seizes the knob 
and then follows a long series of taps. 

"Now, tell me what message I've sent." 
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It is not customary to Grandfather to pout. He shrugs 
his shoulders. 

"If there is no rain, tomorrow it will be fine, too," 
Maari says with a shrewd smile. 

The girl has taken a liking to the message sender. 

"Grandfather, will you give this to me?" she begs. 
"Then I can call you when I need help." 

Grandfather replaces the apparatus resolutely. 

"You can call me without it. All you have to do is to 
knock on the wall of the barn, or on the sheet iron door 
of the cellar — no matter what, the important thing is that 
it should be loud enough, that I could hear it. There 
short taps, three long taps. And again three short taps. 
See?" 

Maari takes the shoe-horn out of the spectacle case 
and gives three short taps and three long ones. And 
three short ones again. She has got the knack of it. 

"But, Grandfather, why does one have to tap like 
this?" 

Grandfather has found what he had been looking for. 
Now he lifts the newspaper by its opposite sides and 
pours everything back into his drawer. 

"That will be a longer story. We'll leave it until the 
evening when you're in bed." 


THE LONGER STORY 

"Once upon a time," Grandfather begins in the evening, 
"there lived an old fisherman on the shore of a vast 
blue sea. He had a daughter, a pretty and lovely girl. 
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Every morning the fisherman's daughter took her fishing- 
hooks from the shed and sailed out to the sea to catch 
fish. The shoals of fish were swimming very far from 
the shore in that sea, this is why the girl had to sail to 
the open sea. And although she assured she would be 
careful and cautious the old fisherman was still very 
anxious about her." 

"Was the old fisherman afraid that the girl might 
climb onto the edge of her boat and fall overboard?" 
asks Maari, 

"He was afraid that the girl might climb onto the 
edge of the boat and fall overboard, but he also feared 
that some other misfortune might befall her. And lest 
he should fret and worry all the time he said to the girl, 
"Dear child. Set free the tenth fish that takes the bait. 
Let it swim to me and tell me that you haven't stepped 
on the edge of your boat and fallen overboard. Then 
I'll know that I needn't worry." 

The girl fulfilled her father's request. When she 
caught her tenth fish she did as her father had wished. 
"If you promise to swim ashore and tell my father that 
I am all right, I'll let you go," she said to the fish. And 
the fish promised to do so. 

"What was the name of the fish?" Maari wanted to 
know. 

"The name of the fish... the name of the fish was 
Roach. Well, as he was swimming towards the shore he 
met a much bigger fish named Pike. Pike wouldn't hear 
of the important mission Roach had to complete. He 
opened his mouth wide and swallowed Roach. Thus 
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the fisherman never received his daughter's message." 

"And he fretted and worried?" 

"Yes, he did. He fretted and fretted until he sighted 
his daughter's boat on the horizon." 

"Well," Grandfather goes on with his story, "when 
the fisherman's daughter set sail the next morning 
her father gave t\er a black casket with a little hammer 
attached to it. "My dear child," the old man said, 
"I trust that you won’t scramble up onto the boat's 
edge and fall overboard. You're old enough to look 
after yourself. I do believe you'll be all right there on the 
open sea. But still, should an accident happen to you 
take this little hammer and tap on the black casket. 
Three taps in quick succession, three slow ones. And 
three quick taps again. This is to tell me that you are 
in trouble and I'll send you help." 

On that day the girl caught many fish. She was al- 
ready preparing to return when suddenly there came a 
strong whirlwind. It broke her mast, carried away the 
oars, and prized open a board. The wicked whirlwind 
howled and tossed the boat something awful. Until at 
last it got tired of howling and flew away. 

The fisherman's daughter was frightened to death. 
"What is to become of me?" she cried. "How can I get 
back home? Without my oars, without my mast..." 

"And a board was broken, too," Maari added. 

"Yes, a board was broken, too. Then she remem- 
bered the black casket. "When you get in trouble, tap on 
it," her father had said, and that was what the girl did 
now. Tap-tap-tap, three quick taps in succession, and 
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behold! three little birds flew out of the casket, almost 
like sparrows, only their bills were a bit shorter. Tap-tap- 
tap, the girl in distress gave three slow taps, and again 
out of the casket flew three little birds, almost like 
sparrows, only their bills were a bit longer. Tap-tap-tap, 
three quick taps, and again three short-beaked birds 
went fluttering up. All the birds made a round over the 
boat and then flew ashore in a rush." 

"Oh, dear!" cried the old fisherman when he saw 
the flock of birds approaching. "My poor girl is in 
distress. I must run and notify the life-boat station!" 
And he ran as fast as his old feet would carry him. 
Soon the life-boatmen's cutter was racing to her rescue. 
The men spotted the girl, gave her hot cocoa out of 
their thermos flask to invigorate her, and brought her 
ashore together with her wrecked boat." 

"Father, dear, wasn't it good I remembered the way 
one has to tap when in distress," whispered the girl 
with her arms around her father's neck. Quick, slow, 
quick... I'll never forget it." This is what the fisherman's 
daughter said, and all those present assured that they 
would always remember the way one has to call for help 
in distress. And since then all people who get in trouble 
call for help by tapping. Three quick, three slow and 
three quick taps." 

Grandfather straightens himself slowly. Maari's 
thumb has found her mouth. Her eyes are closing. 
Noiselessly he removes his chair and turns to go. 
Before he has taken a step he hears Maari murmur 
sleepily, 
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"Grandfather, but in fact... Wasn't it... Wasn't the 
black casket a radio-set?" 


THE WOLVES 

"Max, hey! Moritz, hi!" Maari called behind the barn. 
"Where are you?" 

Maari had driven her cattle out early that day. She 
had already amused herself by modelling figures in the 
clay pit, and she had hunted for dumble-bee nests on 
the bank of the ditch. She had fended the gadflies off her 
cows and tasted the potatoes baked in the hot ashes 
of her fire. Now she longed for company. 

"Max, hey! Moritz, hi!" Maari called again. "Where 
are you?" 

The girl put her hands to her eyes, telescope-like, 
and scanned the surroundings. The tiny green nodules 
still clustered on the sprigs of the little birch growing in 
a crack of the big boulder stone. The dairy cattle of 
the ants were grazing in their pasture. But there were 
no signs of Max, the skilful herdsman. Nor were there 
any traces of Moritz who was such a good milk tank. 

Yet the cattle were not quite neglected. Maari 
detected the slim figure of a stump-ant rocking on 
a supple leaf stalk, with a trumpet in one corner of his 
mouth. 

"Hey!" Maari greeted him. "Who are you? And 
where's Max?" 

"Hey!" the herdboy answered her greeting. "I'm 
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Morgan. Max has been promoted to a more important 
post. He's now hanging from the ceiling of our storage 
room. The last milk yield was so rich that Max and Moritz 
had to become milk kegs for a time." 

Maari was nonplussed. 

"How could they become milk kegs? And what do 
they have to hang from the ceiling for?" 

"How do you mean?" it was Morgan's turn to 
wonder. "Where else should the honey-dew containers, 
our milk kegs, be deposited? They would be in every- 
body's way on the floor. And then Max and Moritz look 
quite different from what they were yesterday. They are 
enormous. They consented to store up the whole of 
yesterday's milk yield. This is a rare feat. A thing like this 
takes a stomach of iron." 

"My grandmother keeps her milk in jars," observed 
Maari, "or in milk cans sunk into the well." 

Morgan shook his head in disapproval. 

"It's a bad mistake on her part. A foolish thing to do. 
There's always the danger that the milk may come to 
smell or taste of something unpleasant, of metal, for 
instance. And then think of all the fuss. Things are much 
better with us. When any of us needs milk the keg will 
descend from the ceiling of itself to serve him." 

Maari nodded. Fancy a milk can walking up to the 
thirsty and pouring into their mouths as much milk as 
they want. In this way there is no danger of some milk 
being spilt. It was often the trouble with the girl that 
she spilled some milk on the table or even on the floor, 
especially when she tried to pour it into her cup out 
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of a brim-full jar. It was one of the things she couldn't 
help. On the other hand, however, Maari couldn't 
imagine herself hanging from the ceiling, motionless. 
She found it hard even to stay on her stone, although 
it was large enough to skip on. 

"Look here," she hopped about a bit, just for the 
fun of it. "Come over here. Let's play together." 

Morgan smoothed his chin pensively. 

"I'd like to, but I'm not sure that I may. It's my first 
day as cowherd. You never know what may happen 
meanwhile. But, of course," Morgan stopped smoothing 
his chin and began to scratch the back of his head, 
"it can't do any harm to learn something from an 
experienced cowherd like you. Exchange of experience, 
as they put it. I'm only a beginner. Look, a minute ago 
I was trying to blow this herdsman's trumpet but I 
couldn't produce a sound." 

"My wood-pipe produces a sound the moment I. put 
it to my lips," Maari bragged. "And I've got experience, 
too. It's my second day as a shepherdess. Wait a little, 
I've got to waken my cows." 

Maari clambered down her boulder stone. Ounik and 
Paunik were lying in the shelter of a tussock, ruminating, 
the sheep with their lambs were scattered over the 
pasture. It was a nice large herd, only one thing 
remained to be desired. Once the ewes had lambs, why 
didn't Paunik and Ounik have children? Yes, two little 
calves would make her herd complete. Two little calves 
frolicking around their mothers and butting them with 
their damp noses... 
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Maari slipped her hand into her dress pocket. 
Strange that it had not occurred to her earlier. She did 
have two little calves? Two perfectly nice lovely calves 
that were dying to be set free on the green meadow. 
Her fingers fumbled for a battered match-box in her 



pocket. She opened the match-box. The two seven-point 
ladybirds were at first dazed by the bright sunlight, 
but soon they got used to it. They were exposed to a 
fragrant colourful world. The ladybirds stretched out 
their six legs, all set to enjoy life. 

"You are Paunik's calf," Maari said to the one that 
scrambled out first. "Your name is Roosi." 
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"And you are Ounik's calf," she said to the other. 
"Your name is Oosi. Now you may go and frisk in the 
meadow." 

With an easy mind Maari climbed back onto her 
stone. Now her herd left nothing to be desired. Now 



they could enjoy themselves and have a little fun. 

"At first let me blow you my pipe. Then let's go on a 
hike..." Maari began. But Morgan was no longer there 
to listen to her. He had left her. He was racing like mad 
up the birch growing in the crack of the stone. He was 
pipping in his young clear voice," 

"Help! Help! Wolf in the cattle!" 
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A few moments later the ground around the boulder 
was swarming with ants like an ant-hill. The stump-ants 
had heard his cry of alarm. Columns of ants were hurry- 
ing to the pastures of the birch. Among them Maynard 
and Maniwald, merited instructors, were scudding 



about, teaching everyone the skill of running faster. 
Pit-a-pat! Pit-a-pat! Pit-a-pat! 

Morgan had almost reached the top of the birch. 
When he was a few ant paces away from his charges, 
the green cattle, the aphides, Maari noticed something 
red bobbing about among them. Her sharp eyes 
recognized the two creatures momentarily. 
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"Oosi!" she exclaimed reproachfully, "Roosi! Why 
have you strayed away from your mothers? And don't 
you know that little calves aren't supposed to fly?" 

She was about to add something. She wanted to 
order the runaways to go back to their herd, but the 
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words died on her lips. Morgan had reached the top 
and stood facing one of the ladybirds. "Wolf! Wolf!" 
Morgan screeched and that was the last he could utter. 
The ladybird's powerful jaws closed with a clack. Next 
moment Morgan's beheaded body fell spinning before 
the girl's feet. 
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ARE THEY GOOD OR BAD? 


"Grandfather, are the ladybirds very wicked?" 

Grandfather pushed up his reading glasses. On the 
threshold was standing Maari with one stocking sagging, 
the important question written in her face. 

"What makes you think so?" 

"One bit an ant into pieces. But the ants are good, 
aren't they, Grandfather? It's written in your book." 

Grandfather removed his glasses altogether. He held 
them up and, one by one, inspected the glasses. 
They were clean all right. He might have put them on 
again, but he didn't. He asked his granddaughter, 

"Where did it happen?" 

Maari had calmed down a bit. 

"Behind the barn," she said. 

"What were you doing there?" 

"Looking after my herd. My cows and sheep were 
grazing around the large boulder." 

"What was the ant doing?" 

"The ant was tending his cattle. His cows were 
grazing on the sprigs of a little birch." 

"Was that all you did?" 

"I had two ladybirds in a match-box. I set them free. 

I meant them to be little calves of Ounik and Paunik." 

"And what did they do?" 

"They didn't want to be their calves. They turned 
into wolves and attacked the ants' cattle." 

Grandfather inspected his glasses again, then he 
rose, went up to Maari and put his arm around her 
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shoulder. They went into the yard together. 

"You see, my little girl," Grandfather began. "Life is 
ordered so that nothing is wholly good or wholly bad. 
The ladybirds are wicked to the ants because they eat 
the aphides which yield them honeydew, their milk. But 
by doing so they do a lot of good to the trees and 
bushes, because otherwise the aphides would do them 
too much harm by sucking their sap. 

Maari stopped quiet, lost in thought. It was all so 
involved. 

"The ants, do they do good to anyone?" 

"The ants do a lot of good to the forests. They 
destroy the harmful insects." 

"The mole, is he good to anyone?" 

"To man, for instance. He doesn't feed only on the 
earth worms. He also devours many harmful beetles." 

"But who are the ants wicked and harmful to?" 

"Well, they're wicked to the grubs and insects they 
eat." 

Maari inspected the ground. Her friend, the mole, 
had been hard at work the previous night, too. Three 
fresh mole-hills in the rose-bed near the door testified 
to it. 

"But who is the mole harmful to?" 

Grandfather hesitated. He glanced at Grandmother 
who was rinsing her washing at the well. Then with 
a twinkle in his eyes he wagged his finger at her. 

"Now, listen, my girll You know it well enough, 
don't you?" 

Mari nodded. It was all very curious. Nice and 
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good, but wicked and bad too. Wicked and bad, but 
good too. 

Someone was approaching with a loud buzz from 
the direction of the forest. Maari raised her eyes. 
A cloud bank had covered the sun. The gnats had come 
out of their hiding places under the leaves and were now 
swarming in the air. The wicked gnats! Where they 
stung her arms there appeared reddish swellings. But 
then, for the couple of swallows nesting under the barn 
eaves they were good. Because what else could they 
feed their young on? The picture was much the same 
everywhere, whichever way you looked. Good, yes, but 
a little bad, too. 

Suddenly an idea struck her, and a puzzled look 
appeared in her eyes. 

"Grandfather... But what about me? Am I also... 
nice and good, and wicked and bad too?" 

Grandfather put her large hand softly on the girl's 
head. 

"What do you think?" 

Maari did not answer. The toe of her sandal scraped 
the earth. 

"Grandfather," she whispered at last, "but I do want 
to be only good." 


KNOCKING IN THE FIR-WOOD 

Maari had just settled down on the lime-stone door-step 
to play with some pebbles when a strange noise 
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reached her ears. It sounded as if a traveller were 
knocking at the door. At first there were a few occasional 
knocks, then they came in a rapid succession. At 
last there was such a torrent of knocks that you might 
think there were at least four visitors behind the 
door. 

"Come in, please," Maari cried over her shoulder. 

There was no response. Only the knocking grew 
more urgent. 

Now it was plain to Maari that there were no visitors 
demanding entrance. It must be some message forward- 
ed in this way. It resembled the tapping of the apparatus 
in Grandfather's drawer. There must be someone who 
needed to convey a message, but it was not clear to her 
just what message it was. Maari was compelled to 
seek help. 

"Grandfather," she said. "There's someone knocking 
in the fir-grove. Can you come and make out what 
message it is?" 

Grandfather turned his right ear to the fir-wood. 
"This isn't exactly what we call Morse code," he said 
after a while, "but an old telegraphist can decipher the 
message easily. It is an alarming message. It shows that 
things are in a bad shape with some tree. We've got 
to take a closer look at it." 

After a little while the explorers started on their 
expedition. Seen at a distance the tall trees of the grove 
rose in a serried row like a wall, but as they got nearer 
they saw that there were many gaps in it. The wood was, 
in fact, not thick at all. There were a number of small 
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green glades in a riot of colour with red clover and 
vetch in full bloom. 

The mid-day fir-wood gave off heat like a stove. 
Maari noticed some golden tears glittering on the brown 
tree-stumps. She touched a drop of resin with her 
finger. 

“Grandfather, isn't resin the blood of the fir-tree?" 

“Yes, you might say so indeed," Grandfather agreed. 

“And the bark is its fur coat? And its roots are its 
feet? And the branches are its arms?" Maari offered in 
one breath. She would certainly have asked more 
questions, but she was stopped by an unexpected rattle 
over their heads. 

Climbing skilfully up and down a two-forked stump 
was a variegated bird with a long chisel-like beak. 
Supporting its tail feathers against the tree, the sharp 
claws sunk into the rough bark, its beak worked 
swiftly like a hammer. 

Maari had never seen a bird like this before. 
The hammerer had a black head, a darkish back and 
its wings had white markings on them. 

“Who's this, Grandfather?" Is he the knocker?" 

Grandfather nodded. "Yes, this bird does the 
knocking." 

"But the bird has no machine for it?" 

"He doesn't need one. He is provided with a very 
strong beak like all woodpeckers." 

Grandfather put his hand into his inner pocket and 
pulled out a book with pictures of birds in it. It was 
out of the same book that Maari had learned that the 
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wood owl builds its nest in the hollow trees, and that the 
scientific name for the eagle owl is Bubo bubo. 

"The black woodpecker's back and head are black, 
the feathers of the superior wings are white. When 
alarmed, it calls Grrah-grrah-grrah!" 

"Grrah-grrah-grrah!" the knocker gave a cry of 
alarm, and with a flutter of wings flew away. 

Maari followed the bird's flight with her eyes. 

"Grandfather, what exactly was the woodpecker 
doing here?" 

Grandfather put his bird book back into his inner 
pocket. 

"The woodpecker is the doctor of the forest. When 
any one of the trees falls ill he is there to lend a hand. 
Only, he cannot always cure his patient, the tree, 
alone." 

"Does he have any nurses, or assistants?" 

"Yes, he summons his assistants." 

"And he's summoned us this time?" 

"Yes, this time he's summoned us." 

"But, Grandfather, does he know what illness it is?" 

"Yes, he sure does. This is proved by the steps he 
has taken." 

Grandfather took out his pocket-knife, knelt down 
and examined the hole that the woodpecker had 
chiselled into the bark just above the roots. When he 
had cut smooth the edge of the little cavity they could 
see minute burrows bored into the stump of the 
firtree. 

"It's empty," Grandfather poked the burrows with a 
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pine needle. "The woodpecker has had a nice meal." 

Maari picked up a needle, too. The depth of the 
main burrow was almost equal to the length of the 
needle. It was a mystery how the woodpecker with his 
big beak had been able to catch the grubs. 
Or was it that they had put their heads out of their 
borrows at his knocking? 

Grandfather knew all about it. 

"The woodpecker has a very long and thin tongue 
with a barb at its end, like a crochet hook. It is by this 
means that he fishes out the bark beetles." 

"Is the woodpecker wicked to the beetles?" asked 
Maari. 

Grandfather nodded. 

"Wicked and heartless. And, after all, it's good that 
he is wicked. Or else many trees would fall seriously 
ill." 

Maari, too, had been seriously ill the previous 
winter. She had had a headache and a belly-ache. She 
had felt terribly hot, and then awfully cold. And then 
she had felt she was falling and falling and falling, 
as though she had jumped from a great height. The 
illness had been very bad. Maari did not wish for 
anyone to be ill. 

"Grandfather," she asked anxiously, "does the 
woodpecker cure the diseased trees?" 

Grandfather smoothed the girl's head with his horny 
hand. 

“I hope so. Especially if we, the two of us, help him. 
We've got an important job to do." 
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IMPORTANT JOBS 


It is very seldom that Mother allows Maari to be present 
while she is doing something really important. When in 
their town home Mother kneads dough and bakes pies 
the girl can only watch through the glass door. She is 
never allowed to be near a real kettle or a real bag 
of flour. Mother will say , 1 "You've got your own toy 
cooker and toy plates and things. You can bake and 
cook with them." 

Father is even more persistent in keeping her away 
from all important work. 

"Oh! It cuts!" Father admonishes her when she 
reaches for a knife. 

"Oh! It pricks!" Father warns her the moment she 
tries to pick up the scissors. And he keeps his awls, 
knives, chisels and drills so carefully from her that he 
may have difficulty in finding them later. 

Grandmother gives Maari a freer hand. When she is 
rolling buns on the large kitchen table, she never 
banishes the girl. When she is beating semolina cream, 
Maari is also allowed to stir her small spoon in the bowl. 
The only trouble with Grandmother's jobs is that they 
tend to be over and finished too soon. It does not take 
Grandmother a minute to cover the baking-sheet with 
buns. 

Seizing the last dollop of dough from between 
Maari s fingers she throws it slap into flour, presses it 
here and smoothes there, and already the whole 
baking-sheet travels into the oven. Maari hasn't really 
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got a taste of the important job yet when it is over and 
done with. 

“Let's roll more buns!" the girl cries. “Let's make 
more cakes! Let's beat more cream!" 

Grandmother does not understand such wishes. 



"We've ready with our rolling," she says, won- 
dering. At a miraculous speed she puts things to 
orders in the kitchen and hastens to tackle another 
job. 

Luckily things are quite different with Grandfather. 
When he sets out to do an important job Maari needn't 
fear that it may be over too soon. It never is over too 
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soon. Just the other way round. With Grandfather 
things may not come off at all sometimes, because all 
his time and energy may have been spent in the course 
of planning and starting. 

At the moment there is no such danger yet. 



"Let's ring up the forester," says Grandfather help- 
ing his grandchild on his knees. 

The dairy telephone, which is the nearest to their 
farm, is an old-fashioned apparatus hung on the wall, 
but otherwise it is very similar to their home telephone 
in town. Here, too, every figure rests in its separate 
nest. 
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The forester's telephone number begins with three. 
Maari dials three. The other figures are not quite 
familiar to her. Those are dialled by Grandfather. 
Then comes her turn again. 

"Fine!" Grandfather praises her. "Now let's listen 
for the tone." 

With both hands round Grandfather's neck Maari* 
tries to shift her ear level with the receiver. Long 
squeaks signal that the line is disengaged. All you have 
to do now is to wait until the forester picks up the 
receiver. Of course, in case he is at home. 

The forester is at home. 

"Hullo!" says Grandfather and holds the receiver 
nearer to the girl. 

"Hullo!" echoes Maari in her turn. 

Now that the telephone greetings have been duly 
exchanged Grandfather continues alone. Maari slips 
herself down from his knee and goes out onto the stairs 
to watch the women hosing down the milk tank car. 

As they go back home along the field fringe Maari 
asks, 

"What did you tell the forester?" 

"Didn't you hear?" Grandfather slows down. "I told 
him of what we saw in the fir-wood." 

"What did he say?" 

"He said he would come and see for himself." 

The forester was as good as his word. In the after- 
noon he was there. 

"Well, well," the forester overhauls the fir from top 
to root . 1 "Plain as day. Look, the top branches are all 
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dry and brown. The tree's got to be marked for 
cutting." 

"Are we going to fasten a mark to the fir-tree?" asks 
Maari, who can't quite grasp what the green-capped old 
gentleman means. 



"Just so," confirms the forester. "We've got to mark 
it, as is right and proper." 

One has to follow the rules. Maari breaks a bell- 
shaped small pasqueflower and sticks it into a bark crack 
at the height of her eyes. This is her mark. On the other 
side of the tree the forester strikes off a chip and hits the 
barkless patch with his axe-eye. The axe-eye leaves 
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a five-pointed starlet on the tree. This is the forester's 
mark. 

These preparations made, the old gentleman can 
start his saw, but not before Maari and her grandfather 
have withdrawn to a sage distance. As is right and 
proper. People are not allowed to watch the felling of 
a tree at a short range. 

Then the branches are lopped off and the long tree- 
trunk is cross-cut into logs. The forester says he will 
arrange for the logs to be lorried out of the forest the 
next day. Together with the logs will be motored away 
also the swarms of grubs and beetles living under their 
bark. Maari feels pity for the fir-tree cut into logs. 
It was a beautiful two-branched tree, but now there is 
only a stump left of it. And a stack of wood and a heap 
of branches. 

"I'm so sorry for the fir-tree," sighs Maari. "It's a bad 
thing we had to cut it down." 

"Yes, bad, very bad," Grandfather agrees peering 
at the stump. "A bad thing and a good thing, too. Now 
the other trees won't catch the disease. The infection 
won't spread any more." 

"But nevertheless we have to be on the look-out," 
says the forester and glances meaningfully at Maari. 

THE SOUND OF THE AUTUMN 

The sweet season of berries was over. And the lovely 
month of apples was passing soon. The first yellow 
leaves dotted the birch tops. The starlings and thrushes 
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gathered in flocks. When Maari went out into the yard in 
the evening she could hear a chorus of chirring. 

"Grandmother, what sound is this?" she wondered. 

"What else can it be but the sound of the autumn," 
Grandmother answered. And Grandfather added, "It's 
the little night music of the crickets and grasshoppers." 

Mustering her courage, Maari crossed the dark farm 
yard, walking as far as the lilac bushes. The voices of the 
night sounded even louder here. The whole of the yard, 
the meadow stretching from behind the barn to the 
fir-wood, even her grandparents' potato-plot, all places 
rang with passionate chirring. That was no little night 
music. That was really and truly big night music. 

Maari could hear the crickets and grasshoppers even 
as she was getting into her bed, which stood near the 
window behind the rubber tree. 

"Grandfather, are they all chirring about the passing 
summer?" asked Maari. 

"I'd rather think they are chirring about the advanc- 
ing autumn," said Grandfather, and for the first time 
Maari noticed that Grandfather was so bowed with age. 

Although Grandfather was doing something near the 
bookshelf Maari did not feel like extracting a story from 
him. She was lying with her hands under her pillow, 
lost in reflection about the autumn. The birch-leaves 
were turning yellow, the maple-leaves, red. There 
would be orange milk mushrooms growing under the 
fir-trees, and brown milk mushrooms under the pine- 
trees. The swallows were packing up — she had seen 
them doing so in her picture-book — and leaving for the 
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warm parts soon. She remembered a popular song about 
the cranes starting on their long journey, and humming 
the tune to herself she fell asleep. 

Maari dreamed of the wind howling and the rain 
battering on the window. The clothes-pins on the 
washing-line stretched under the eaves hammered 
against the wall. A branch of the apple-tree kept 
scratching the window-pane. 

When Maari opened her sleepy eyes in the morning 
her keen ears caught an unaccustomed male voice 
mingling in the general familiar hum issuing from the 
kitchen. "Crates, boxes, bags," she could discern but 
few words through the closed doors. When she was 
wide awake she recognized the voice. "Daddy!" Maari 
exclaimed, and flinging the doors open one after 
another, she rushed to the kitchen. 

"Well, my dear girl," said Father after their stormy 
caresses. "You've got to start packing your things. Get 
all your bags and parcels ready. We're taking the 
mid-day train." 

"Hurrah!" Maari jubilated and danced. "We're 
going home!" 

Then her eyes fell on Grandmother. She was standing 
by the kitchen-range with her lips compressed. 

And then she looked at Grandfather. He was gazing 
out of the window, his tall figure bent under his age. 

"Oh, my!" the girl felt ashamed. 

She hugged both of her grandparents and stroked 
their cheeks, explaining, "I'm happy not because I am 
leaving you, but because I'll see Mummy soon." 
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Packing up was still left to Grandmolher's care. 
Maari hastened to say good-bye to her friends and 
all that belonged to her summer in the country. She 
took her leave of the beehive whose balcony and 
roof she had made, and the apple-tree behind her 
window, whose crown had hidden the owl one night. 
She shouted good-bye into the opening of the mole's 
burrow in the cucumber bed. There, among Grand- 
mother's yellowing cucumbers was also growing a small 
one planted by Maari. The frail green plant seemed 
to be quite unaware of the quick approach of the 
autumn. 

Max and Moritz were waiting for her on the large 
flat boulder behind the barn. They looked a bit tired. 

"So you are going, too?" Max wagged his head at 
the sight of Maari. And Moritz added, 

"I know it. I've had a presentiment about it for 
a couple of days." 

"Then who else has left?" Maari wanted to know. 

"Oh, quite a few have," Max made a gesture as 
if attempting to shake off sad thoughts. "Maynard and 
Maniwald, for instance. They were running and running 
and running about — and a\\ of a sudden — there's no 
trace of them left. Looks as though we, Moritz 
and me, have to take over now." 

"Aren't you ggoing to serve as milk kegs any more?" 
Maari remembered the brothers' previous job. "Aren't 
you going to hang from the ceiling any longer?" 

"No, nevermore," Max sighed with resignation. "No 
more hanging for us. And we aren't as fit as we used 
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to be. Now it is for the younger generation to do 
their bit." 

A gust of wind coming from the fir-grove shook the 
top of the birch growing in the crack of the boulder. 
The aphides clustering on the young sprigs pressed 
themselves faster against their sappy pastures. The 
young ant herding the cattle sought shelter clutching at 
a leaf rib. 

"Mohammed," Moritz introduced the young herd- 
boy. "A mere shadow in comparison with poor Morgan, 
to say nothing of Max. Young ants nowadays are no 
longer what we used to be at one time. This is 
the way things are and there is nothing we can do 
about it." 

Maari stood on tiptoe, stretching herself as long as 
she could. It was hard to believe that not so long ago, 
standing on that same stone, she had been able to see 
the town of Tartu. Now she could not make out a single 
roof or tower on the horizon. 

On the fringe of the fir-grove there stood the light 
circle of the fresh fir stump. That reminded the girl of 
the task she had taken upon herself. 

"Who is to keep an eye on the fir-trees now?" 
she asked herself with anxiety. "Who is to scare away 
the beetles attacking them?" 

At the mention of the beetles Max and Moritz 
cheered up. 

"You can always count on me," Max assured her. 
And Moritz added, 

"After hanging from the ceiling a task like this 
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will be a welcome change for us. We might tackle it 
at once." 

Already they set off running for the wood. On their 
way they invited all the disengaged stump ants they 
met to join them, constantly instructing them as Maynard 
and Maniwald had done before them, 

Pit-a-pat! Pit-a-pat! Pit-a-pat! 

Maari sauntered back into the farmyard. Grand- 
mother was busy collecting from the washing-line the 
little dresses hung up to dry on the previous night, 
Grandfather was sitting on the bench with his hands 
resting on his knees, his gaze fixed on the treetops. 
Maari's travelling bag was already on the stairs ready 
for her departure, as if it were the most anxious to leave. 

"Nice and good," Maari repeated to herself saunter- 
ing towards the house. "Nice and good. But bad, too." 
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